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The miracle of Burkburnett 


‘*Millions in the Mud”’ read the news headlines of miles below the surface of the earth is routine 
the nation describing the fabulous oil discovery at history with Hughes Rock Bits. Since 1909, when 
Burkburnett field in 1918. The ‘‘Burk”’ discovery the Rock Bit was invented, until today, Hughes 


transformed that region of Texas from a barren products have played a major role inevery impor- 


farm field into a major oil producing area! 

Behind the headlines heralding the 
‘‘miracle of Burkburnett”’ is the story of 
the indomitable courage and initiative 
of men implemented with oil drilling 
equipment capable of performing 
“miracles”? far below the surface of 
the earth! 


Performing ‘‘miracles’? more than 3 


gles 


tant oil discovery in all parts of the globe. 

Hughes vigilant research and constant 
development of Rock Bits capable of suc- 
cessfully and efficiently penetrating the 
most rugged and tenacious formations 
have been the means of making possible 
new oil producing areas. The name, 
HUGHES, in the oil drilling industry means 
the ‘‘World Standard of the Industry!”’ 
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LABORATORY RESEARCH leading to new and remarkable 


products ... modern machinery to increase production and to 


lower costs... plant improvements that mean more jobs—these 
are only a few of the essentials facilitated by bank credit. Loans 
by American banks over half a century have helped to make 
American industry the strongest and most progressive in the 
world ... Bankers Trust Company works closely with many of 
the country’s leading banks and corporations in providing 
the kind and volume of credit which American business needs. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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light sheet metal panel is available 
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533 Fittings 


and 2 men can 
assemble this 


Lindsay Structure Cabinet in 55 Minutes 
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No trimming —no cutting—no fitting—no welding — no 
waste. The Lindsay Structure method of light sheet metal 
construction solves your cabinet and housing problems. It 
provides structures to your exact size requirements. It speeds 
production. It saves weight and increases strength, due to 
the unique feature of LS which utilizes a/? the strength in 
light sheet metal—steel or aluminum. 


For processing rooms and partitions, guard rails for instru- 
ment panels and truck bodies, for air-conditioning and refrig- 
erating units—Lindsay Structure has a thousand applications 
where it provides increased effi- 
ciency—and economy. Write for 


information. 


The The Undoay ( Cosperation, W7' 1728, = Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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EMWASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








CONGRESS’ GOING HOME makes 
it timely for a year-ahead sizeup of the 
national pclitical picture. 

You start with this contradiction: Both Repub- 
licans and Democrats think they’ve made hay in the 
seven months of the session. 

The G.O.P. points to its record of labor curbs, 
budget cuts, and attempts to lower taxes (page 16). 
Truman is satisfied that his opposition has sharp- 
ened the issues for next year’s referendum. 

This much seems clear: Truman is stronger 
today than he was seven months ago. (But election 
day is still 15 months away.) 








Who will run against Truman? Dewey is out 
in front today. But he does not have the votes to 
be nominated on the first ballot—as he did in ‘44. 

And the stop-Dewey campaign is picking up. 
It came into the open at the Governors’ Conference 
in Salt Lake City. 

Taft’s candidacy has suffered from lack of con- 
tact with politicians in the field. He plans to cor- 
rect this with his cross-country tour in September 
(BW—Jul.19’47,p5). 

Taft appears likely to gain, also, from resurg- 
ence of MacArthur talk. The story in Washington 
is that MacArthur’s delegates—if any—would 
nt switch to Taft rather than see Dewey win. 

Bus G.O.P. bosses today are against a military 
candidate. If they change their minds, Eisenhower 
would more likely be their man. 








Democrats, of course, have a candidate: 
Truman. Their problems: picking his running 
mate and writing a platform. 

That’s what the Democratic ruckus in Cali- 
fornia is about. 

Wallace supporters are making their start 
in that state, seeking left-wing strength to pull 
Truman in their direction. 

But note that A. F. Whitney signed on the 
Truman team this week. He’s the veteran railroad 
: labor boss who last year vowed he’d spend all his 
union's treasury to beat Truman, 





If anything should happen to Truman in the 
next few months, the whole picture would change. 

Speaker Joe Martin would become President 
under the new succession law. He would be the 
automatic G.O.P. nominee. The Democratic con- 
vention would then become the scramble. 
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FOOTNOTES ON TRUMAN’S NOMINEES to 
the enlarged NLRB (page 86): 

Denham, named General Counsel—He’s 
Gerard Reilly’s man (Reilly, former NLRB member, 
helped Taft write the new law). 

Murdock, board member—In 1940 he wrote a 
Senate report recommending expanding NLRB from 
three to five members, letting employers beset by 
two unions petition NLRB for certification elections. 

Gray, board member—As an industry member 
of National Wage Stabilization Board last fall he 
favored continuing wage controls when most of in- 
dustry wanted them dropped. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE U. S. have about 
come to terms on how to apply the Supreme Court’s 
tidelands decision—until Congress acts. 

The California deal with Krug and Clark will 
provide strong hints to other coastal states as to 
what rights the federal government will seek to 
exercise in the submerged three-mile belt around 
the U. S. 

Here are the highspots of the current draft 
stipulation being written for filing with the court 
in the fall: 

(1) Court’s decision doesn’t apply to such 
places as San Francisco, San Diego, and San Pedro 
Bay areas—harbor installations and the like. 

(2) State may continue making new oil 
leases—with prior approval from Krug. Oil wells 
continue producing, with royalties kept in escrow 
by the state, pending legislation. 

(3) Recovery rights of federal government on 
oil produced after June 23 (date of the decision) 
are limited to value of the oil, less rentals, royalties, 


taxes, and costs. 
a 


The stipulations, of course, are only an armis- 
tice. They run for one year—or until Congress 
acts (whichever is sooner). 

Outright quitclaim of federal title is sure to be 
sought again in Congress next year. Question is: 
Will Krug’s proposed legislation make the govern- 
ment a sufficiently lenient landlord to wean nonoil 
support away from the quitclaim camp? 


OPA’S RECORDS are being transferred to the 
National Archives for permanent keeping. 

But you needn’t fret that your cost reports—on 
which ceiling prices were based—will be open to 
snoopers. r 

All the statutory restrictions that applied to 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 












your reports when they were in OPA’s files remain 
in effect permanently—by law. That means 
Archives can’t open the files to anyone who couldn’t 
see them in OPA days. 

In addition, Archives has its own rules. These 
vary, depending upon the historical value of the 
records involved. Archives rules for OPA records 
are still being worked out; industry groups are being 
consulted. 

° 


ADEQUACY OF STEEL CAPACITY is a quietly 
brewing political issue due to boil over in next year’s 
campaign. 

Curiously, the heat’s being kept under it now 
by a Senate small business subcommittee headed 
by G.O.P. Sen. Ed Martin, from Pennsylvania steel 
country. 

This week's puff of steam was a headline plea 
for more steel from Walter Reuther of the C.1.0. 
Auto Workers—upset over Detroit lay-offs blamed 
on steel shortage. Reuther wants a government- 
industry work allocation scheme which will step up 
the production of sheet by putting long runs in the 
steel mills. 

For the long haul Reuther predicts a car and 
truck demand in the 1950's of six million-seven 
million units a year. On their present percentage of 
steel, that spells an ingot output of 105 million- 
120 million tons. Reuther doesn’t like industry 
estimates of some 77 million tons of ingot demand 
in 1950. 


INDEPENDENT U. S. OIL COMPANIES are 
moving into the Middle East to gain a long-range 
future source of crude supply. 

Syndicate is being put together by Phillips 
Petroleum Co. It’s no shoestring operation. 

Included in the group are producing and refin- 
ing companies in the Midwest and Pacific Coast 
states which previously haven't been interested in 
foreign production. 

Likely head of the group is Ralph K. Davies, 
former Standard of California vice-president and 
wartime Petroleum Administrator under Ickes. 

Syndicate expects to make its first bid for an 
oil concession in the Kuwait neutral zone, border- 
ing the oil-rich Persian Gulf. 


State Dept. beams at prospect of new blood 
entering the Middle East oil picture. Until now this 
area has been dominated by the biggest of the 
majors—which has made the situation politically 
vulnerable. 
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TRUMAN AND SENATOR BREWSTER Ore 
feuding over the mechanics of developing a nationa| 
air policy for the U. S.—both military and com. 
mercial. 

Brewster sponsored—and nursed through Con. 
gress—a resolution creating an air policy board to 
report to the next session. Its members would have 
come from Congress, the administration, the public. 

But Truman short-circuited the Brewster move. 


Instead he named his own five-man public board 
headed by Thomas K. Finletter. 












Brewster hit the ceiling, rewrote his resolution 
to provide for a 10-man special committee of Con. 
gress. He will be its head. 


Both groups will sit concurrently, report by 
next January—each to its creator. 







Brewster may still have a trump card. Con- 
gress will have to act on any proposals. 






TALK OF ELECTRICITY SHORTAGES next 
winter has started Federal Power Commission on a 
check of the nation’s power resources. 

Survey will take about two months, will in- 
clude crosscheck with utility industry groups which 
already have looked into the situation. 

Industry surveys—not yet announced—indi- 
cate slim generating reserve in a number of spots 
for winter’s peak demands. But—barring bad 
breaks—there’ll be no curtailment of service 











Actually, in some cities, reserves next winter 
will be as low as anytime during the war. Utilities 
have record volume of generating equipment on 
order. But deliveries are far behind schedule—due 
to last year’s rash of strikes. 














Clo 

CRACK-OF-THE-WEEK (overheard in the press \ 
gallery during the Senate debate on the Kem resolu- tasl 
tion to investigate the Axtell-Slaughter ‘46 Missouri ’ 
primary): col 
‘They’ re trying to decide whether to whitewash ten 
Truman’s district, or Kem-tone it.’ hy 
op 








@ White House economists are betting privately 
that U. S. Steel directors will not increase prices as 
much as $5 a ton next week... . 

® War veterans now hold 42 out of every 100 fed- 
eral jobs. Two vears ago the figure was 15 in every 
WAR is 

@ Forthcoming Bureau of Labor Statistics report says 
workers lose one-third of their efficiency for work 
beyond 48 hours a week. 
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Close a switch... push a button... 


Whatever the industry, you'll find workers completing 
tasks faster and easier with electrical power. 


Virtually every moment finds production miracles ac- 
complished electrically ... with motors operating in high 
temperatures and low, in surroundings that range from the 
hygienically clean, to the contaminated and corrosive ... 
operating safely even in explosive atmospheres. 


Designers of generators that create this convenient, con- 
trollable power ... and producers of motors that put this 
power right where you want it... deserve much of the 
credit for America’s amazing man-hour productivity. 


For years the technical staffs of International Nickel 


have cooperated with electrical engineers and designers, 
metallurgists, research and operating men on a wide range 


| of metal problems. To this extent they have contributed to 


Builders of Electrical Motors and Generators 
felp Industry step-up Production 





the continuing improvements in electrical motor and gen- 
erator performance. 


Through this and comparable experience gained in tech- 
nical service throughout industry, International Nickel has 
accumulated a fund of useful information on the selection, 
fabrication, treatment and performance of engineering 
alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes 
and other alloys containing Nickel, This information and 
data are yours for the asking. Write for “List A” of avail- 
able publications. 
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Whether you’re located North, 
South, East or West the WABASH 
serves you well when you ship to 
or through the Middle West—‘“The 
Heart of America.” A strategic lo- 
cation which permits you to make 
on-time delivery in the very Heart 
of the Nation is one reason increas- 
ing numbers of shippers are routing 
via WABASH! Direct-line service 
between Buffalo and Kansas City— 
permitting your freight to “high- 
ball” between the East and the West 
—is another reason. 


Find out for yourself the advantages 
of “shipping Wabash.” Call a 
Wabash representative today and 
ask him to tell you how the Wabash 
insures careful handling and de- 
pendable schedules. As one shipper 
puts it, “you'll like the way the 
Wabash treats you.” 


C. J. SAYLES, Gen'l. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Those Who Know 
Shi Wabach 
WABASH 
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The Southwest Market 


A hasty look at the Southwest is 

about all that is necessary to see that it 
is doing well. Only a little more ex- 
amination is needed to discover that the 
region did better businesswise than the 
U.S. as a whole during the war and 
postwar years. 
e Total income in the Southwest went 
up 145% from 1939 to 1946. This is 
15 percentage points better than the 
U.S. 


e The region’s per capita income in- 
crease was even more impressive. For 
it rose 135% while the U.S. advance 
was 116%. 

e This higher level of income per per- 
son resulted, of course, in a better re- 
tail sales performance for the region. 

So, it’s quite apparent that the South- 

west is a richer market today. And it 
makes a good showing compared with 
other regions surveyed so far in the New 
American Market series. 
e Shift in Character—This general eco- 
nomic improvement, however, is not the 
whole story More fundamental, and as 
exciting, is the change in the character 
of the region. 

Before the war, the Southwest was 
familiarly known as the land of oil and 
cotton. Those two raw materials made 
the biggest contributions to the region’s 
wealth. The territory was heavily rural. 

World War II stimulated the devel- 

opment and growth of several new 
trends. Together, they signal a transi- 
tion from a rural to an urban economy. 
First, the region was caught up in the 
farm revolution. Mechanization of 
farming caused thousands of farm hands 
and tenant farmers to seek a living else- 
where. They found a haven finally in 
the region’s cities-when their indus- 
trial growth required more population. 
How those trends began and what 
progress they have made is described in 
the fourth of the series of regional re- 
ports (Report to Executives: ““The New 
American Market,” page 39). 
e Star Performer—Texas’ income per- 
formance was unlike that of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, or New Mexico. 
The Lone Star state turned in records 
on industrial growth, population shifts, 
and commercial activities not paralleled 
elsewhere. So, differences within the 
region by states cannot be overlooked. 
They provide important marketing in- 
formation—also set forth in Business 
Week’s study of the Southwest. 
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Need a “live” distributor 
in the Binghamton area? 
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Ask Marine Midland to 


single him out for you 


Selecting the man upon whom your 
sales depend is sometimes difficult 
to do—at a distance. In such cases, 
it’s helpful to find out what the 
home-town people think of him. So 
why not ask them? 

The officers of the Marine Midlani 
Banks, located in 46 New York State 
communities, have grown up with 
the other successful business men 
in their locality. They'll be glad to 
give you a neighbor’s opinion— 
help you pick the man whose sales 
record and community standing fits 
him to be your representative. Ask 
Marine Midland! 


Marine Midland Banks 
serve 46 communities 
in New York State 
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USINESS OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK President Truman’s economic report to Congress this week (page 20) 
26, 1947 gives a tip on the shape of the business curve later this year. 
LY ° 








cman atl 





He doesn’t say a recession is due. However, one is 











And it will be keyed to net exports. Foreign nations have been drawing 
on their balances at an exhausting rate. That is what prevented a letdown 
in the first half of 1947 (BW—Jul.19’47,p9). 

Hence this Truman statement is highly significant: 

“Unless additional credits, governmental or private, are provided, the 
United States net exports of goods and services must be expected to decline 
before the end of the year.” 

And he as good as says new credits aren't likely during 1947. 

a 


Main recommendation of Truman is for higher purchasing power to 
offset declines in foreign trade, inventory accumulation, and building. 










This can come either in (1) higher wages, or (2) lower prices. 


The President stresses the fact that per capita disposable income has 
slipped steadily. Measured in 1944 dollars, the annual rate for each person 


was $1,038 in the first quarter of 1946; now it is $956. 
wo 

Prices rising faster than incomes cut into savings. From 25% of per- 
sonal income after taxes in 1944, savings dipped to less than 7% in the first 
half of this year. But that still is good. The average rate for the 1935-39 
period was only 444%. 





































Revision of the national income figures indicates that we didn’t save 
nearly so much during the war as we thought we did (page 32). 

By the old method of figuring, savings came to $174,700,000,000 for 
1940-46, inclusive. New figure is $148,300,000,000. 


This difference of $26 billion can make quite a change in consumers’ 
ability to pay for goods they couldn’t buy during the war 


No increase in purchasing power via lower prices is in sight for the near 
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\ future. 
Foods and rents already are rising. Higher prices on several important 
industrial row materials have been posted in the last few days. 
The consumers’ position, however, will be improved by (1) payment of 
G.I. terminal leave bonds, and (2) end of consumer credit controls 
Moreover, employment is rising in recently depressed lines such as 
textiles and shoes. And farm income continues 25% ahead of 1946. 
Net of all this is business on an even keel for this quarter. 


















Booming scrap prices have ended what little chance there may have 
been of skinning by without higher steel quotations. 

The Iron Age composite for scrap this week hit the highest level in history 
at $40 aton. That’s up $10 in a matter of weeks. 


Steel mills are having to pay more for labor, coal, and scrap. Arid they 
face a higher transportation bill when railway wages are settled. 
















Less rubber, tin, sugar, coffee, and spice will find their way to world 
markets than had been counted on earlier. This is the result of the Nether- 
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PAGE 10 


lands‘ trouble in the East Indies. Even quick termination of the present con- 
flict wouldn’t completely remedy the situation. Labor and transportation 
would still be problems. 

Rubber prices were quick to reflect this new uncertainty. 

It isn’t that much rubber is yet coming out of the Indies. But prices 
heretofore have reflected the prospect of higher shipments. 

The metal trade had been counting, too, on rising tin movement. 

~ 

A hungry world got at least mildly good news from the Corn Belt this 
week. The crop has improved as expected (BW—Jul. 19’47,p10). 

The government's special midmonth report forecasts a corn yield of 
2,771,000,000 bu. That’s 148 million bu. better than the July 1 prospect: 

More planting of hybrid corn and more extensive use of fertilizer are 
helping the crop to overcome its late start. 

While there is room for still further improvement, weather early this 
week wasn’t good. Temperatures in the main belt were down in the 50’s. 
Bulls on the Chicago Board of Trade jumped on this news to bid prices up. 


e 
Use of cotton is going to fall a little short of expectations in the 1946-47 
season, which is drawing to its July 31 close. 

















Domestic consumption in the 11 months ended June 30 was reported this 
week at 9,357,815 bales. That’s more than 900,000 bales ahead of the same 
period a year ago. Yet indications are that we shall fall about 100,000 bales 
shy of the 10,250,000-bale expectation (BW—Jul.5‘47,p28). 


& 
The United States may have to re-estimate its 1947-48 cotton exports. 
Sales abroad have been falling since the export subsidy was cut from 2¢ 
to Y2¢ a Ib. and now the subsidy on cotton may be eliminated altogether. 
A subcommittee of the Geneva trade conference this week voted 8 to | 
against export subsidies for farm products. Unless this action is later 
reversed, which seems unlikely, the U. S. is almost sure to comply. 
That will force this country to take the lead in urging an international 
commodity agreement on cotton, fixing export quotas. 
* 
Uncle Sam is likely to wind up with a lot of cigarette makings on his 
hands out of this year’s crop. 


Government loans will be available on flue-cured tobacco at 40¢ a |b. 
That probably is more than a lot of it will bring at the auctions. 

This year’s tobacco crop now looks like the biggest ever grown with the 
sole exception of 1946's record harvest. And Britain, our best customer, is 
striving to save dollars by limiting its purchases. 

& 

To the corporate finance officer who is concerned about changes of 4% 
in money rates, “unpegging” of Treasury bills may prove important. 

These three-month bills, in the free market, yield 34% (double the old 
pegged rate). So far that hasn’t had any effect on the one-year 74% 
Treasury certificates. However, it may make these less attractive. 

If so, banks will swap certificates for bills as fast as bills become avail- 
able (which is about a billion dollars worth a week). Then the Treasury might 
see fit to “sweeten” the certificate rate. 

That, in turn, could strengthen long-term rates 48% to 44%. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
















TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 80 82 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 2c eeeeeceeeee 55 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions).....................200 $28,225 $28,363 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +8% +8% 





Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................0c00ceeees 63 49 





PRICES (Average for the week) 













Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................04 418.7 413.5 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 267.3 +263.0 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 375.3 369.5 
III CN, OUND ooo 6 ono oan ves etcccsvicesieccesceves $69.82 $69.82 
ee emmpnmmen (ive Ags, Gem). 2... 65. ccc cccccsccesccccesecs $40.00 $37.75 
Copmee Genectrolytic, Commecticont Valley, Ib.)..... 2... .ccccccccccccccccces 21.500¢ 1.500¢ 
ee ta Miia ees d ewe sss euscevévecsvesasceceses $2.31 $2.21 
CIPO BOGUT TOUR TA)... ce cece ccccccceccesccccccccscesce 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............00ceceeeeeeeees 38.1le 38.6l¢ 
SN EIEN TT PPTCLCTE ETE CUUTEL EET ETTT Te $1.660 $1.574 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............0ccceeccceccees 16.63¢ 14.69¢ 





FINANCE 







90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........0eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 125.8 126.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............... 3.17% 3.18% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...............+0 2.55% 2.55% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 13-14% 13-11% 





Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 





BANKING (Millions of dollars) 












THE INDEX (see chart below), . . 2. 2. . .) *1884 #1865 

PRODUCTION 
mene (T0 OF CORMDEY). . oo cece scccacnvcccsceccesecceccces 93.1 91.5 
Peodaction of automobiles and trucks. ............cccccccccsevcccccccees 102,630  +90,075 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec, 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $18,409 $18,787 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ................000e eee cues 4,732 4,531 
i, Pi CDs 5 conn e ete sens daeredeceereesvene 5,050 5,045 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............... (ileus retewntans # # 
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191.6 
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402.3 
261.2 
359.3 
$69.82 
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345.2 
214.3 
312.8 
$64.45 
$19.17 
14.375¢ 
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$1.448 
22.50¢ 
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97.3 
98.236 
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Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................00008 46,963 46,525 47,035 45,493 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................-.0++ 63,416 63,227 63,406 69,225 ++t32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 11,848 11,791 11,754 8,694 116,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks..............0...cceseeeeeceees 2,062 2,039 2,227 3,934 +41,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks..... 39,145 39,099 39,246 48,168 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................000cceeeeees 4,130 4,086 4,088 3,996 4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)................220008 800 670 860 859 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)...............+ 22,248 22,035 21,797 23,895 2,265 
"Preliminary, week ended July 19th. tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
HSeries temporarily discontinued (BW—Jun.14,’47,p.5) +Revised, +tEstimate (B.W.—Jul.12'47,p.16) 
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Is Our 
New Plant 


Thinking it over, maybe our new sili- 
cone producing plant at Waterford, 
N. Y., is unfair to ducks. Until recently 
ducks have had something of a monopoly 
in the water-shedding business. Then 
General Electric silicone research came 
along with pri-FiLM,* the amazing new 
water-repellent material, Maybe the 
ducks have a right to be peeved. 

On the other hand, if ducks could see 
beyond their own backs they'd realize 
that Dri-FILM presents possibilities that 
their fine feathers never could. pDrRI- 
FILM, you see, is jdeal for making tex- 
tiles, paper, ceramics, plastics, glass and 
many other materials water-repellent. 
And that, we think, should just about 
put the ducks back in their ponds, at 
least as far as manufacturers with an eye 


to the future are concerned. 


*REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
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You'll be interested in some other 
members of the General Electric silicone 
family, too. Silicone resins, for example, 
will provide new. and better finishes for 
automobiles, refrigerators, ranges, hospi- 
tal equipment and scores of other prod- 
ucts. 

Then there’s silicone rubber. Manu- 
facturers have found it to be the answer 
to their problem of finding a gasket 
material for diesel engines, gas turbines, 
air compressors and other equipment 
where natural and synthetic rubbers 
cannot withstand high operating tem- 
peratures, General Electric _ silicone 
rubber has been tested at temperatures 


ranging from 55 below zero to 520 F, and 
has been found to retain its surface hard- 
ness and flexibility. 

This resistance to extremes of heat and 
cold is a factor common to all G-E sili- 
cones, Silicone oil flows at 120 belo 
zero, and won’t ignite at temperatures 
as high as 575 F. 

That’s the General Electric silicon: 
story in brief. Already, many manu- 
facturers are thinking of ways that th: 
can take advantage of the remarkabl 
properties of these new and wonderful 
products in their own businesses. Chem- 
ical Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Please address inquiries about G-E silicones to Resin and Insulation Materia 
Division, Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.1 
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DEATH KNELL for One World tolls as Moscow rejects the Marshall plan, its satellites boycott the Paris Conference. 


Doing Business in Two Worlds 


Marshall plan means billions in U. S. aid to Western Europe, 
paid for by U. S. taxpayers and investors. It means continued high 
exports, continued export controls, continued high domestic prices. 


Washington’s foreign-policy makers 
still hang the traditional map of the 
world on their walls. But from the 
White House to the Capitol they are 
thinking in terms of two worlds. ; 

Stalin finished off the One World 
idea when he walked Molotov out of the 
first Paris Conference, then pressured 
the Soviet satellites out of the second. 

The new Washington slant is impor- 
tant to business. How important will 
become clear as the Marshall plan is 
spelled out over the next six months. 
*Expensive—The Administration aims 
to make the democratic world strong 
enough to hold the Communist world 
within its present limits. The cost of 
the Marshall strategy will come high— 
if Congress backs it. 

* New U.S. foreign aid (perhaps in the 
form of lend-lease) would have to total 
around $8 billion to $12 billion over the 
next four years. It would probably be 
used to pay for the coal, food, raw mate- 
nals, textiles, and other consumables 
needed abroad. The bulk of these (ex- 
cluding coal) would go to Western 
Europe, including Germany. 

¢ The American taxpayer would have to 


dig into his pocket for this money. The 
American consumer would continue to 
pay high prices for his food and for a 
long list of other goods (page 100). 

e With food and coal taken care of, the 
World Bank could supply $2 billion to 
$3 billion to finance Europe’s require- 
ments for capital goods—steel plant, 
mining machinery, rolling stock, vehi- 
cles. The Export-Import Bank might 
provide several hundred millions for the 
same type of goods. 

e The U.S. investor would be asked to 
back the World Bank’s program by tak- 
ing hundreds of millions in debentures. 
e Existing government export controls 
would probably be used to the limit to 
channel goods where they are needed 
most. Voluntary rationing of food 
might be asked for. 

e But there would be no resumption of 
wartime controls on items like steel. 
The U.S. would be more likely to ask 
Europeans to use less steel for shipbuild- 
ing, then to buy surplus American ships 
to fill out their needs. 

e Export Prop—The U.S. can count on 
at least a short-term payoff from the pro- 
gram. It would prevent an otherwise 


inevitable collapse in the export boom. 
Foreign demand for U.S. farm prod- 
ucts, for soft goods like textiles, and for 
capital goods would be kept strong. 

If the Marshall strategy works, and 
makes the democratic world a going 
concen, long-term dividends could 
come in two directions: 

(1) An _ international 
which American private enterprise could 
play a constructive and profitable role; 

(2) A better chance for peace or, if 

Russia chooses war, a worldwide coali- 
tion against Communist aggression. 
e Of Moscow’s Doing—The new, two- 
world geography is a Russian, not an 
American, invention. It is Moscow that 
cooked up the new map of Europe—its 
eastern boundary fixed along the line 
which separates the Anglo-American 
and Soviet zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria (map). 

France’s Premier Ramadier may long 

for a Europe stretching eastward to Rus- 
sia’s Ural Mountains. Washington is 
more realistic. It has accepted the Mos- 
cow-drawn map, even though it expects 
that doing business cast of the new 
boundary will present the same prob- 
lems as doing business prewar within 
Russia itself. 
e Hold That Line!—What President 
Truman and Secretary Marshall refuse 
to accept is the extension of Soviet 
power to the Atlantic and the liquida- 
tion of European civilization. This is 
where the Marshall plan comes in. 

Marshall probably plowed through 


economy in 


15 








some tricky diplomatic logistics before 
coming up with his proposal at Harvard 
on June 5. But in simple terms he must 
have figured it this way: Europe would 
need more economic help from the 
U.S. to get back on its feet, but first 
the European nations could do more to 
help themselves by pooling their efforts 
and meshing them with a revival of 
Ruhr output; Russia could join in on 
the same terms as the others or accept 
the onus of a divided world; Congress 
would be forced (especially if Russia 
checked out) to dig into the American 
taxpayers’ pocket for more billions if 
Europe presented a practical recovery 
program. 
© Realistic Inventory—Since July 12 
Britain, France, and 14 other Western 
European countries have been busy in 
Paris preparing their version of the Mar- 
shall plan (BW-—Jul.19°47,p18). A 16- 
member European Cooperation Com- 
mittee will present au assessment of 
resources and needs to Washington 
about Sept. 1. 

It will probably be a realistic docu- 

ment, drawn up with one eye on the 
U.S. Congress and another on Western 
Europe’s Communist opponents of the 
project. 
e The Ruhr Question—The French are 
balking on a revival of Ruhr industry, 
notably steel. This has become the 
Communist talking point throughout 
Europe; it has special appeal in France. 
But it would be political suicide for the 
French government, having gone as far 
as it has, to insist on a program which 
the U.S. Congress might reject on this 
score. 

The British government, too, will 

think twice about hanging on to out- 
moded management methods in the 
Ruhr and persisting in efforts to na- 
tionalize the coal mines (page 91). 
e Parallel Action—On this side of the 
Atlantic, American experts in the State 
Dept. and in half-a-dozen other govern- 
ment agencies are processing a parallel 
American assessment of Europe’s bal- 
ance sheet. These data will be used as 
a check on the Paris program. Three 
presidential committees are at work 
appraising the ability of the U.S. econ- 
omy to stand the strain of a continued 
export surplus running around $10 bil- 
lion a year (BW—Jun.28’47,p92). 

Congress will not be asked to act on 
the Marshall plan until next January. 
Republican leaders told the President 
last week that a special session would be 
pointless until legislation could be pre- 
pared for debate. 

e Time for Study—With this schedule, 
Congress will have time to size up the 
whole proposition. ‘The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee plans recess hear- 
ings, probably in October, to get ready 
for the introduction of legislation in 
January. 

The House has set up a select com- 


16 


mittee to make its own appraisal of 
Europe’s needs and the U.S. capacity 
to meet them. Given a large enough ap- 
a” it will send members to 
‘urope in teams for first-hand reports, 
then call on government departments 
and private business for statistics and 
counsel, 

© Prestige at Stake—Republican leaders 
already concede that Congress will have 
to support the Marshall plan to the 
tune of $5 billion or more. They are as 
keen as the Administration to check- 
mate Russia. And they realize that Mar- 
shall has put Congress in a spot where 
it must either come across or sacrifice 
U.S. prestige around the world. 

Viewed from any angle, the effort to 

revitalize Western Europe will be a gam- 
ble. For one thing, the new economic 
pattern can be only partially settled by a 
plan doubly concocted in Paris and 
Washington and then approved by the 
U.S. Congress: Moscow still has the 
deciding voice on how much east-west 
trade will penetrate Europe’s iron cur- 
tain. 
e Russian Reasoning—Most plausible 
explanations of why Moscow kept satel- 
lites Poland and Czechoslovakia out of 
the Paris Conference are these: so Mos- 
cow would have first call on their re- 
sources; so the satellite living standards 
could be kept nearer the Soviet level lest 
the contrast have political repercussions 
inside Russia. 

If this analysis is correct, Moscow 
will keep a tight check on all trade be- 
tween Eastern Europe and the western 
world. Where eastern grain can buy 
desperately needed western manufac- 


tures, it will probably be shipped. yey 
Polish coal may still be used at the pay. 
gaining counter. But the prospects fo; 
effective action by United Nations bog. 
ies such as the European Coal Org.niz3. 
tion look slim indeed. ; 

e Business Restrictions—U. S$. business. 
men who planned deals in Faster 
Europe may find themselves limited to 
the same kind of operations they kney 
in Russia before the war. The Cyechs 
might get Russian approval for a spe- 
cific project which promised mucli for 
the Soviet bloc. Moscow might even 
put up the gold for it. 

But, on present prospects, little more 
can be expected. And the Continent 
itself seems destined to be torn apart 
economically, with Western Europe los. 
ing both a source of foodstuffs and ray 
materials, and a market for its manufac. 
tured goods. 

This could mean a bigger European 
market than prewar for the U.S. farme: 
—but only if Europe can earn its way b 
finding markets for its manufactures to 
replace those lost in Eastern Europ 
These can never be found in the U.S 
So they would have to be in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia—in compcti- 
tion with U.S. exporters. 

e Solution in Asia?—If war and 
nomic chaos could be ended in Asia, 
there might be enough trade for all. 
Washington is hinting at a Wedemeyer 
plan for China to parallel Marshall’s for 
Europe. 

This would be another gamble for the 
U.S. But to foreign-policy makers, the 
stakes look high in the new two-world 
diplomacy. 


G.OP.: The First Seven Months 


Congress and the President agreed on some things. But final 
slate looks more like 1946 Republican campaign promises than 
Truman’s program. G.O.P. believes its record is vote-winning. 


Congress is heading home next week 
to see how the nation liked its first 
seven months of Republican steward- 
ship in 16 years. 

G.O.P. leaders claim they're satis- 

fied that the record they rolled up will 
survive critical appraisal. They believe it 
will win them some new friends. So 
they expect to return to Washington 
next January with enough added punch 
to win the White House in the 1948 
elections. 
e Up to the Voters—Republican opti- 
mism is contingent on receiving from 
the voters a sympathetic understanding 
of: (1) the job they set out to do, and 
(2) the difficulties under which they 
worked. 

From Democrats, the electorate un- 
doubtedly will hear that President Tru- 
man’s role was no less difficult with the 


opposition party in control of Congress. 
Certainly the legislative program which 
Truman laid down fared badly this year. 
Seldom did he get exactly what he re- 
quested. More often he got more than 
he bargained for, as in the cases of taxes 
and labor legislation 

e Fulfilled Pledges—What finally came 
out of Congress looked iess like ‘Itu- 
man’s program and more like the one 
that the G.O.P. championed in the 
1946 congressional campaign. 

The Republicans had promised curbs 
of labor unions, economy in govern- 
ment, lifting of war-time controls, and 
income tax revision. They delivered: 

(1) Labor curbs in the Taft-Hartley 
law, enacted over a presidential veto; 
and a restriction of portal-to-portal pay 
claims. 

(2) Some measure of economy, by 
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TO CATCH THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN ATOMIC ENERGY 


The lowly mousetrap, among the simplest of mechanical devices, is proving useful in 
demonstrating the complexities of atomic fission. 
Schenectady laboratory, string-connected traps (U235 atoms) are arranged upside 
down. Then Dr. Willem Van Der Grintend (above) drops a “‘stray neutron” marble. 
It springs the first trap, setting off a “chain reaction” (below) among the rest. Mouse- 
traps, corks, a toy popgun are components of a similar Westinghouse demonstration. 

















In lectures at General Electric’s 











timming Truman’s $38-billion budget 
oy a little more than $2 billion, but 
far —— their goal. 
) Partial lifting of wartime con- 
The Office of Price Administra- 
tio n al Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration were killed. Most construction 










controls were repealed and a 15% rent 
boost was permitted. 
*Blocks and Passes—But Truman 





‘topped their tax program—twice. He 
vetoed a bill to cut personal income 
faxes from 10% to 30% effective July 1 
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The House sustained him. 5g 


the same proposal with a Jan. 
effective date. The Senate 
him. 

On national defense and foreign re- 
lations Truman and Congress came 
closer to agreement. But even on these, 
Congress put limitations. For example: 
e National Defense—Congress made only 
conservative cuts in Truman’s Army- 
Navy appropriation requests. It ac- 
cepted his plan for unification of the 
two services. But it balked at his request 


vetoed 
1948, 


= 1ined 


for a universal military training program. 
e Foreign Affairs—Congress approved a 
$400-million Greek-Turkish program to 
halt Communism, $322 million for for- 
eign relief. But it would not agree to his 
proposal to admit 100,000 displaced 
Europeans into the U.S 

e Odds and Ends—The 1947 Congress 
also managed to push through a miscel- 
lany of less controversial measures. In- 
cluded were: suspension of the copper 
import tariff, extension of the subsidy 
on copper, lead, and zinc, and another 
freezing of the Social Security tax. 

What Republicans hear from their 
constituents in the next few months will 
have a bearing on their 1948 legislative 
program. It is certain to include another 
try on tax revision. It will be necessary 
to work out a farm program to succeed 
the one of support prices which expires 
Dec. 31, 1948 
e Fights Brewing—T wo big tests on for- 
eign policy are due next year. Repub- 
licans promise a fight on the reciprocal 
trade program which comes up for re- 
newal. A bigger test will be on the ques- 
tion of aiding Europe under the Mar- 
shall plan (page 15). 

The next session may also see the 
G.O.P. bidding for votes with legisla- 
tion to (1) raise minimum wage stand- 
ards; (2) broaden social security; (3) 
establish health and education programs 
short of the New Deal versions; (4) re- 
peal the poll tax; (5) outlaw racial dis- 
crimination in employment. 

e January Soon Enough—Uniess the for- 
eign situation demands urgent atten- 
tion, there will be no session this fall. 
When the G.O.P. leadership set the 
July 26 adjournment date, ‘Truman 
readily concurred. Since disagreement 
will increase as elections draw nearer, 
January should be soon enough for ‘Tru- 
man to resume his tussle with Congress. 


DISCOUNT PUZZLE 


The problem of quantity discounts is 
apparently again bogged down on the 
road toward 2 solution. Despite the re- 
cent circuit court decision upholding 


them (BW-—TJul.5’47,p68 Federal 
Trade Commission oi throw the 
whole question open again by going off 


on an entirely new tack. 

The possibility stems from a power 
under the Robinson-Patman act which 
FTC has never used: fixing quantity 
limits of discounts. By doing this, FTC 
would virtually get around the court 
decision which stopped the commission 
from limiting the monetary amount. 

Last week, prodded by the National 
Assn. of Independent Tire Dealers, and 
Rep. Walter C. Ploeser’s House small 
business committee, FTC agreed to look 
into the matter. At the same time FTC 
agreed to work with the Justice Dept. 
Antitrust Division on the over-all com- 
plex tire problem. 





















LOADING after the blast is no longer a job for miners’ 
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muscles and shovels, 





MACHINES DO 7 


When you’re discussing why | 
States Steel Corp. was willing 
whopping wage boost to its ‘ 
coal miners (BW—Jul.12’47,pS\ 
forget Robena. 

Robena is the world’s larg 
mine. About 12,000 tons a da 
ing from its shaft in the rugged 
southwestern Pennsy lvania. 
roughly 2,000 tons more than | 
put of the biggest mine elsewh« 
it’s only the beginning. When | 
is in full operation, it will be 
ing 20,000 tons a day—more th 
of U.S. Steel’s coal needs in th 
burgh area. 

e By Machine—But Robena’s siz 

its only distinction. It is a full; 
anized mine. In it, miners no | 
wield picks and shovels. Instead, ¢! 
touch electric switches to start the < 
cutters, drillers, loaders; dumpers, a: 
conveyors. They stand erect a: 
work, even at the coal face. 
breathe fresh air deep undergr 
furnished by a powerful blower 
(even though Robena isn’t a gas-filk 
“hot” mine). They are protected fro 
cave-ins by steel beams that supp! 
the usual timber shoring almost \ 
the coal face. 

Coal is transported within the min 
on an electric railway with an automatic 
signal system. Like mine mules, 
locomotives never see the light of day; 
repair shops are underground, 

Mechanization means more than 
end to the old coal-hole drudgery. 
means vastly increased output pe ri 
—at straight-time wages without the 
need for per-ton pay to push the mine: 
into greater physical effort. U. S. Stecl 
officials aren’t saying now what 
duction is per man; they expect it to 
rise as the mine reaches capacity. But 
it’s a safe bet that the rate will r 
far above the U. S. average of about five 
tons per man daily. 

e Above Ground—Robena’s efficienc 
doesn’t stop at the top of the 1 
shaft. Automatic blending mixes t 
poorer coal with the purer output 
that the final product is of a uniform 
grade usable in steel making, Guar 
washers, when completed, will remo. 
much of the foreign material such as 
sulphur (BW—Jul.12’47,p54). 

At the tipple, the coal is loaded int 
huge barges on the Monongahela River. 
It takes only six minutes to fill one of 
the 800-ton craft. Then, at the end of 
the cheap water haul of 80 miles to 
ovens near Pittsburgh, the barges are 
unloaded by tractor. 

* History—H. C. Frick Coke Co., min- 
ing subsidiary of U. S. Steel, began de 
velopment work on Robena in 1937. 
(The mine takes its name from Mrs. 


! ompan 
na frot 
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AVY WORK AT WORLD'S LARGEST COAL MINE 


The nearest, Car- tion, Robena will last fai 
is century. U. S. Steel fig 
690 million tons of coal 1 
tract’s 69,000 acres. At 


sbena Moses, mother of Frick’s presi- 15 to 20 miles. 
bt Harry M. Moses.) michaels situated in Greene County, 
Starting from scratch, Frick could growing rapidly—but without company 


id a lot of the old mining head- support. 
es. For instance, it didn’t establish Like: U. S. Steel, builders in Car- day output, and allowi 


ympany town. Miners drive to Ro- michaels are making a long-term in- 345 working days a year, 
na from communities in a radius of _ vestment. For even at capacity produc- _ life of 100 years. 


; 


~ 
REE 


Le eee 





TEEL BEAMS protect this worker from cave-ins as he dumps CONVEYOR carries coal, blended for uniformity, to the tipple 
ts; mine is covered with rock particles to keep down coal dust. top; worker is walking up a stairway along the belt. 





'BARGES on the Monongahela are loaded in 6 minutes each, then make an economical 80-mile trip to coke ovens near Pittsburgh. 
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Economic Report 


Truman’s advisers think that 
“temporary props’ —especially 
surplus exports—will postpone 
recession for some time. 

The recession has moved off into a 
rather indefinite future. That's the gist 


of the midyear report of ‘lruman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers which 


the President sent to Congress this 
week, 
e Falling Income—But our present 


booming prosperity still looks shaky to 
Chairman Nourse and his co-advisers, 
Keyserling and Clark. They're still im- 
pressed by the lag in domestic consumer 
purchasing power. 

Real income of consumers, they point 

out, is falling steadily at a time when 
production is increasing. In 1944, per 
capita disposable income was $1,057. 
In terms of ]944 dollars, the annual rate 
was only $956 in the first half of this 
year. 
e Temporary Props—What keeps the 
economy booming are the “temporary 
props” provided by capital expansion 
through plant reconversion and inven- 
tory accumulation, use of consumer 
credit, and a huge surplus of exports 
over imports. 

It’s this last point that has changed 
CEA thinking since January. At the be- 
ginning of the year they hinted broadly 
that recession could be expected unless 
prices were cut substantially. 


Since then, there has been a zoom- 
ing increase in the export surplus— 
from an annual rate of $7,700,000,000 


melee: 


late in 1946 to $12,700,00( now. 
In the light of the Marshall plan to 


i 


maintain something close to this rate 
through coming years, th neil has 
pushed its vision of trouble well into 
the fu iture. 


e Prices, Wages—On prices the council 


is much less vent than it was six 





urgen 
months ago. It points to—and claims 
me credit for—the eveling off of prices 
in the second quarter 
On wages, CEA says that in some 
cases increases are still needed to “attain 
workable relations in the wage and sal- 
ary structure” and to alleviate hardship. 
The council expects that business in- 
vestment in new pevereee will con- 
tinue throughout the v t about pres- 
ent levels. Inventory a anal mn, how- 
ever, is already tuming downward—from 
nearly $1 billion a month at the begin- 
ning of the vear to about $260 million 
in May. 


e Three Threats—In the immediate fu- 


ture, CEA sees three major threats to 
the “predominantly encouraging out- 
look”: 

e The possibility of short crops this 


f 
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The Tucker Corp. has finally got 
into a clear enough field to put its 
$20-million stock issue on public 
sale. Early this week Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., the Chicago house slated 
to handle the deal, announced that 
the issue would be offered before 
week’s end. 

@ Hurdles—The Securities & Ex- 
change Commission wasn’t the only 
hurdle Tucker had to clear. 

Other obstacles were state securi- 
tics commissions. Many states have 
“blue sky” laws governing the sale 
of new stock and bond issues. Tucker 
apparently has had just as hard a 
time satisfying them as he did SEC; 
only lately bee the states begun to 
approve the sale. 
© Restrictions—In some 30 states it 








THE TUCKER and the ladies: Conover beauties glamorize one of two existing cars. 


Tucker Stock Issue Finally in the Clear 


some state authorities have set up 
some sharp restrictions, 

In Indiana, for example, all p' 
chasers must be specifically told th 
the shares “embrace a risk of Jo 
the buyer and are offered as a sp 


ulation,” And all the money t! 
Hoosiers pay for the Tucker sto 
must be held in escrow until { 


company is actually in legal | 
sion of the former ‘Dodge war , 
in Chicago. 

In Minnesota, stock bu 


| 


cach 


must sign a statement which is p 
tically unprecedented in that stat 
It says that the buyer fully un 

tands that he is “pure chasing t 


adh with full realization that 
venture is highly speculative,” ; 
that a return on the investment 








is now legal to sell the stock. But indefinite and uncertain.” 
year. Real shortage would threaten dustrial consumers—a sign of softening 


“higher living costs, higher wage de- 
mands, and a new inflationary push.” 

e The council minimizes the necessarily 
inflationary effects of the coal settle- 
ment. Recent price increases in coal will 
probably soon be eliminated as a result 
of increased productive efficiency. 

@ More serious is the high cost of hous- 
ing, which is expected to hold building 
to about 750,000 units this year as 
compared with a goal of a million in 
1947 and a million and a half in sub- 
sequent years. 


COPPER PRICE SOFTENS 


Prices of industrial raw materials are 
still high. Supply is generally tight. But 
last week brought a ray of hope to in- 


in a major metal—copper. 

Since mid-March the standard 
of the red metal has been 214¢ 
Some sales were made as high as 2+: 
Then, last week, word got around 
a custom smelter had “foreign C 
available for August-September 
delivery at 203¢. Questioned a 
he had not sold the metal in th 
mestic market at 214¢, the sel 
plained, quite simply, “There v 
any buyers.” 


Thus, for the first time since the 
of the war, it appeared that Am 
industry felt that it was comf ort 


supplied with copper. Some large 
are not only out o the market, but 
been - reported to be asking supplic: 
delay current deliveries. 
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Super Radio Set 


RCA jumps into custom-built 
eceiver field with an ultra 
adio-phono-video combination. 
detail cost: $1,700 to $4,000. 


Amid the harmonic overtones of the 
yerkshire Music Vestival, Radio Corp, 
of America next week will unveil its 
newest product: a superultra, 32-tube 
ndio-phonograph-television set. It will 
cost up to $4,000, 

oNew Entrant—The event will mark 
RCA’s entry into the custom-built radio 
feld, For years RCA has been known 
as the great mass-producer of low-to- 
medium-priced radios. Now the com- 
pany is bidding for recognition as maker 
of one of the world’s most expensive re- 














ccivers, 

Many observers sce the move as a try 
for the prestige that heretofore has sur- 
wich such radio makers as Farns- 
worth (Capehart), Magnavox, and 
Scott. RCA does not deny that it may 
pick up some prestige. Company ofh- 
cials expect, however, that the primary 
reward for their venture will be cold 
dollar-and-cents profits, 
¢ Idea Man—'The idea of a custom-built 
radio germinated about two years ago 
in the mind of Frank Folsom, RCA’s 
vice-president in charge of operations. 
Folsom was secking a way to apply the 
experience gained in wartime electronic 
esearch to production of a topnotch 
consumer product. The radio-phono- 
graph-television combination seemed 
like the answer. 

To get the project rolling, Folsom, a 

one-time Montgomery-Ward vice-presi- 
dent, recruited a former shipmate from 
Ward’s. After taking counsel with Jo- 
eph G. Wilson—still another ex-Ward’s 
man now an RCA vice-president—Fol- 
wm selected Harrict H. Higginson to 
head the project. Miss Higginson had 
heen in charge of Ward’s fashion mert- 
chandising program. 
*Market Survey—Then RCA _ con- 
ducted a survey to determine the mar- 
ket for an ultracostly receiver. It con- 
cluded that two groups would buy such 
aradio: (1) the wealthy; (2) those music 
lovers of lower income groups who were 
willing to spend a disproportionate per- 
centage of their incomes on a super- 
deluxe music maker. In both classes, 
the company believes, there are plenty 
of potential customers. 

Another survey discovery: About 
three-fourths of the purchases would be 
made or girectly ahoned by women. 
So Folsom decided that he had done 

the right thing in putting a woman in 
charge of the project. 

* Parts on Test—For the new glamor 
radio RCA wanted the best possible 
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parts. And it didn’t care whether it 
made them or its competitors did. Since 
many of the high-priced radio manu- 
facturers themselves bought parts from 
RCA, the firm decided that much of the 
radio's insides could come from its own 
shop. Some, however, probably could 
not, So the company tested its own 
and other manufacturers’ equipment. 

One press agent's dream of a test was 
made at New York's Lotos Club, Five 
competing loud speakers housed in iden 
tical cabinets broadeast a symphony 
concert to a group composed of Leopold 
Stokowski and several acoustical engi 
neers, ‘The broadcast was shifted from 
one speaker to another. At the conclu 
sion of this blind test, the group settled 
on the RCA speaker, 

As a result of other tests RCA de 

cided to use its own parts throughout 
except for the record-changer, And by 
autumn, RCA expects its own changer 
to replace the Thorens (Swiss) unit 
which the company now manufactures 
under a licensing arrangement, 
@ $1,700, and Up—The company untied 
its pursestrings in making the model 
To style the cabinets which house the 
equipment, it sclected such well-known 
designers as New York's Edward 
Wormsley, John Vassos, and ‘I. H 
Robsjolin-Gibbings, and John Milling 
ton of the Baker Furniture Co, in Hol 
land, Mich. 

The outsize set, as it finally appears, 
comes in traditional, transitional, and 
modem styles, Or it can be engineered 
into the walls of a house. It has numer 
ous refinements, including seven short 


wave bands, FM and AM, an clectroni 
station selector, and RCA. television 
Prices for the model range from $1,700 
to $4,000, depending on the cabinet 
style and Pes the television equip 
ment is desired, 

® Tie-lIn—lor a while RCA considered 
setting up a separate company to handle 
the new receiver, But now the company 
has decided to merchandise it as a com 
pletely new line, 

Vo set its marketing program ino mo 
tion with the ultimate eclat, RCA 
thus chose the famous Berkshire Musi 
lestival at ‘Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
as the place for its debut, ‘There-wn 
der the auspices of Dr. Serge Koss 
vitsky, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and RCA—assorted patrons of musi 
and Americans in general will get thei 
first look at the company's expensive 
brainchild, 
¢ “Limited Fdition”’=—Sets in this first 
group will be called the “Festival Se 
nes.” In obtaining permission to use 
the Berkshire name, RCA set aside an 
initial “limited edition” of 200 sets to 
be offered on a subscription basis, Prof 
its from the sale of these sets will pro 
vide scholarships to the Berkshire Music 
Center, ‘The Berkshire models will not 
be placed on open public sale until 
1948, And then they will be merchan 
dised only through selected dealers 

RCA has not disclosed whether it 
will take advantage of its Berkshire pro 
motion to push its other products. The 
possibilities are numerous, however, for 
applying the Berkshire’s prestige to the 
sale of RCA’s less 


expensive radios, 





Paris, Ky., in Bourbon County in 
the Blue Grass, had a parade te- 
cently. The agricultural town was 
celebrating the opening of its second 
industrial enterprise—[lectric Steam 
Radiator Co. Festivities inchided 
speeches, floats, a banquet, talent 
show, and street dancing. 

Reason for the fanfare was that 
this was a community project. The 
chamber of commerce plugged the 
new plant to — employment 
for veterans. Town merchants are 
putting up much of the cash. 

Result: a plant that will eventu- 
ally produce $3 million of goods a 
year, employ 200-300, raise Bourbon 
County income $62 per capita a 
year, provide a backstop when crops 
are bad. Hansley Mills, the town’s 
only other industry, also turns out $3- 
million of goods. The $6-million 
total balances nicely the $6-million 
return in 1946 on Bourbon’s other 
mainstay—burley tobacco. 


Paris (Kentucky) for Industrial Progress 
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Full house, full season: holiday travelers jam Chicago & North Western Ry, station. 


America Takes a Trip 


U. S. vacationists will make 1947 biggest year in history 
for resorts, transportation, and national parks. Both inconvenience 
and money seem to be minor considerations. 


In this summer of 1947, more Ameri- 

cans than ever before will get trout lines 
tangled in trees, upset canoes, and re- 
cuperate from sunburn. ‘They are 
jamming highways, airports, and railway 
stations (picture) to travel farther in 
greater luxury, stay longer—and spend 
more money. In this era of prosperity, 
the summer vacation has become a top 
U. S. industry. 
e It’s Only Money—How much money 
he has to spend—or inconvenience he has 
to go to—seems to be a minor considera- 
tion to the average vacationist. Humble, 
third-rate inns, of course, are bulging 
as never before. But the swankier, 
dress-for-dinner resorts, from the coast 
of Maine to the Canadian Rockies, give 
the same report: booked solid at least 
through August. If they can get ac- 
commodations, vacationers seem willing 
to pay the highest prices for the best in 
resorts: 

The same thing applies to transporta- 
tion. Railroads claim that Pullman 
space is in bigger demand now than 
prewar, that coach travel is down by 
comparison. The Milwaukee R.R. says 
that on some of its western trains, it 
could easily fill nine parlor cars to every 
coach. 

The Chicago Motor Club reports a 
similar boom. Not only are inquiries 
running 35% ahead of last year; people 
are planning longer—and more expensive 
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—trips than they used to. Many inquiries 
are for three-week tours of 3,500 to 4,000 
miles (round trip). This despite the fact 
that such a trip will cost an estimated 
35%-40% more than it did before 
the war. 

A Cincinnati auto club official con- 

firmed the trend. Said he: “How they 
have time to stop and look at all the 
things they pass, I'll never know. 
They’re making two or three trips com- 
bined in one. 
e Breakdown—Here is what the picture 
looks like in some of the major summer 
vacation areas, as shown in a survey by 
Business Week correspondents: 

The West—Dude ranches and resorts 
are booked to capacity everywhere. The 
railroads report heavy travel, say that 
western tours are extremely popular. 
(On the average, a tourist-class, 14-day 
western tour runs between $225 and 
$300.) 

All national parks say that business 
is running well ahead of 1940, pre- 
vious biggest year. For example: Yellow- 
stone had a record-breaking June. The 
Milwaukee R.R. reports that from June 
20 to July 9 it took 1,390 persons into 
the park, compared to 465 during the 
same period a year ago. 

New England—Maine is doing the 
biggest vacation business in the state’s 
history. Its 225 children’s camps are 
completely filled with 16,000 boys and 











girls. Every summer cottage a 
in the state is either occuy 
owners or rented. Expensive 

camps (charging $7 to $10 a « 
boat plus guide) are booked 
through September. Estimate. ; 
business for the season: $115 mi !‘on, ,. 
10% above last year’s record. 

The rest of New England resort; 
similarly heavy vacation busines.. S). 
cific indications are few, because cloy 
tabulations have never been mide oy 
New England recreation. (The | ede; 
Reserve Bank, in cooperation \ 
New England Council, is now « sage 
in a preliminary compilation  t I 
trade figures.) But volume of gasoli 
sales is unusually heavy now, and hote| 
are said to be getting the biggest | trafhe 
in New England history. 

New Jersey—Vacationists in Atlantic 
City are well on the way to eclipsing 
that resort’s record 1946 business. Dy. 
ing the first eight days of July, the cit 
grossed $16,827, 000—$470,000 hi 
than the same period last year. 
better boardwalk hotels are booked 
solid through Labor Day. All of t 
some 5,500 rental units (cottages and 
apartments) are booked for the scasoi 
with an average of five persons in cach 
One black spot: Although there are 
more visitors this year than last, they 
are spending a trifle less money. 

Ocean City is catering to the largest 
crowds in history. Wildwood’s busines 
is about on a par with last year—but 
some of the shops have cut price 
slightly. 

Canada—Here, too, the season is the 
biggest on record. Despite rain and 
cold weather in June, motor vehick 
permits issued at border points were up 
11% over June of 1946. Travel in Jay 
and August will be well above all pr 
vious years. The Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Banff Springs Hotel, and the Canadia 
National Ry.’s Jasper Park Lodge, bot! 
in the Canadian Rockies, are booked 
solid for July and August. Hotel rates 
are up over last year, but in no case 
more than 10%. There has been 10 
boost in passenger transportation rates, 
and railroad traffic is moving at heavy 
volume, 


RESALE RACKET UNDER FIRE 


People who wheedle shiny new cars 
from dealers, only to resell ‘them at 2 
quick $500 profit, are finding themselves 
marked men. New car agencies ar 
beginning to lash out against the aut 
resale racket (BW-—Jun.14’47,p44) with 











Ama 
was C 





over, 





a nei 





prac 





a vengeance. Latest device to > It: BR tion 
an option agreement dealers requitt Bj o¢ 
customers to sign when they bry a car sttiA 


Under it, the customer agrées to give 
the dealer first call on buying the «: 
if he should decide to sell it within six 
months. 
In Oklahoma, two purchasers who 1° 
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Manufacturer Flies 
Ryerson Engineer to Plant... 


and returns him with problem solved 


A machinery manufacturer faced an emergency. He 
was changing over to flame-cut steel plate for many 
parts previously cast. In the process of change- 
over, unforseen production problems threatened to 
stall his entire operation. Committed to a heavy 
schedule of deliveries, he saw the threat of reduced 
volume as an inconvenience to customers—a mark 
against his company. 

Moving swiftly against time, he called Ryerson in 
a neighboring state, offering to send his company 
plane if a Ryerson specialist would make a flying 
trip to his plant. We agreed, and, in a matter of 
hours, a Ryerson engineer was on the spot giving 
practical assistance. By simplifying several parts, 
engineering difficulties were avoided. Standardiza- 
tion of other parts reduced cost and made better use 
of available steel. There was no slow down in pro- 
duction, 


Our specialist was flown back the same day, and 
that night he made out a report covering his day’s 
activities. It was brief enough. It read: Customer 
service. 

That brief report—customer service—sums up the 
reason so many steel users make Ryerson the first 
source for steel from stock and turn to us in time of 
trouble. Despite steel shortages there is no shortage 
in our willingness and ability to cooperate. Our 
technical men will gladly work with you on any steel 
problem, or assist in the search for a suitable alter- 
nate when needed steel is not available. Remember 
that Ryerson facilities and Ryerson experience are 
alwaysat your service when youcall our nearest plant. 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 








nored such ha agreement prom 
, found themselves hailed into cou ¢, } 
CLE ee UL Temperature on Your sult: One Tulsa Chevrolet de 
covered $300; an Oklahom 


agency’s suit is still pending. 
In Ohio, however, Clevelan 


; car dealers hooted openly at suc! 


: * ments. One hustling used-ca . 
oN Te iw THERMOMETER? | John Millar, stoutly proclaime: t] 
. to be “in restraint of trade.” Ic 


he was telling his customers t 
option paper “doesn’t mean a 
‘To prove it, he pointed to his 
$44,000 worth of business he 
1947 cars last week. 

Nevertheless, an Akron court is | 
ing a case testing the legality of : 
agreements. 

Meanwhile, Cleveland’s Kins: 
Square Chevrolet Co. has gone «+ 
dealers one better. Kinsman hok 
mortgage on every new Car itssells. | 
the firm keeps the car’s title until it 
released at the end of a specified tin 
Attorneys agreed that this plan sce: 
to be legally enforceable. 
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Fi your profits are hovering near the zero mark, (44 b> 
put the heat on handling. Inefficient handling 


i . 1946 was slim pi 

will freeze up the flow of materials through pro- picking 
th ani tw an TOS pn is at SP 

duction, reducing productive output. Towmotor ee 

FS er phuvei henge ot — AA: °. 





Fork Lift’ Trucks and Accessories will thaw out wr aa 
Stal sess 


production bottlenecks, keep materials flowing in ee eens as SE 


labor kept going up The increase in 
wages paid by the B&O. pl paycl eould hare bern $15, $00 . 
19.000. instead of $4,500,000 in the black B. 

there'll be carr 


a steady, controlled stream that keeps men and 
machines producing at capacity. If you’re looking 


for “warm weather” readings on your profit ther- A FEW CHOICE WORDS 


mometer, send for a Pocket Catalog. Towmotor Most company reports are too 
technical and long winded for the 
men who carry the lunch pails. 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. This year the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. Co. hired cartoonist Don 
Herold to explain its affairs to 
» 1pp . o $Y " 
SEND for Special Bulletins Deseribing the TOWMOTOR ee x Rind or #r 
REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER © UPENDER © SCOOP facts and figures aimed at catchi- 
CRANE ARM © RAM © EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST ing and holding the employees’ 
OVERHEAD GUARD attention. 

Based mostly on 1946 opera- 
tions, the bulletin keeps written 
matter to a minimum, relies on 
to-the-point cartoons to tell the 
story. Like a front-porch chat 


F FORK LIFT TRUCKS it chins about B.&O., breaks 


and TRACTORS down big figures into simple arith- 
metic—for easy absorption, bettcr 


employee relations. 


crease in the road's income 








Corporation, Division 2, 1226 East 152nd Street, 








RECEIVING PROCESSING . STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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| JHEN great music swells along the ait 

waves and wells up in your living room 
— there’s a deep magic which never loses 
its spell. 

In conjuring up this magic, Brass plays 
many vital supporting parts, for which it is 
perfectly “cast” by reason of characteristics 
like these: Exceptional qualities of resonance 
... non-interference with clear reception... 
high resistance to corrosion under all atmos- 
pheric conditions. Now add the unique ad- 
vantages of Brass in production . . . as one 
example, the forming of perfect radio tube- 
bases im one operation, where other metals 
would require several operations. There, in 
sum, is a combination of qualities which 


“can't be matched — either in fabrication or 
"use — by any other material. 


And whatever combination of qualities 
you may require of Brass to be used in your 
product, be sure that you can get that exact 
alloy in Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire. 
Be sure, too, that Bristol will supply your 
needs promptly, and precisely to specifica- 
tion, shipment after shipment. And now, to 
determine the advantages which Brass will 
bring to your product . . . both production- 
wise and sales-wise ... you are invited to 
write to the Sales Engineering Department 
here at the Bristol mills. 


The 
BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

















Our business is to answer your adhesive prob- 


Ly 
lems. Whatever material, or combination of 
VOI materials, are presenting bonding difficulties to 


your operation, there is good reason to believe 


a 
we can solve the problem quickly and to your 
complete satisfaction. 


55 In fact, there are over 1000 good reasons. That's 
66 how many BOSTIK Customized Adhesives we have 
developed and proved in actual use. .there'’sa 


BOSTIK adhesive to stick any material to any 


1 material. 
pSsive The more unusual your problem, the better we'll 


like it. So get in touch with us, with the assurance 
Problems that we deal in complete confidence. 
THE B. B. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. 





there’s a Customized 


BOSTIK 


For Every Bonding Need 








Pump housing. Hard rubber on 
machined casting iron. 





The Glover Coating Company 
in Malden, Mass., uses a variety 
of BOSTIK Customized Adhesives 
to bond natural rubber, neoprene, 
vinyl plastics and metal in almost 
every possible combination. See 
Turbine blower — handles acid Illustrations. 
fumes and moist air. Soft rubber Says Mr. Manson Glover, “Nobody 

8 ek could do a better service job than 
B. B. has done for us over the 14 
years that we have been using 
BOSTIK Customized Adhesives.” 








Made by the Manufacturer of RUBBERGRIP 
Floor machine switch box elec: CEMENT for home and office use 
trical insulation. Neoprene cover 











on cast iron, 
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READERS REPORT 





Taft-Hartley Law 


Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the Ie, 2 
article on the new Labor Manjecyye * 
Law in the June 28 issue of }}:jsin.4 
Week, and I feel bound to \ 


this note in appreciation of th 


porting of the law I have come jcrypdyepe 
To my mind, it is the most disp:4iieentumntfh 
sionate and clearest explanation of +) — 


possible effects of the new law on bos 
management and unions. 
James A. Baubj 

Public Relations Director, to s 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. iy 
Pittsburgh, Pa. nev 

Management’s Guide to the Taft La on 
has proved to be a useful tool for exec 
tives all over the country. Thus 
Business Week has received 1,155 pr 


quests for 19,944 reprints. 

















Sirs: 

On page 22 of the June 28, 1947 
issue of Business Week is the following 
statement, in Management’s Guide tq 
the Taft Law: 

“From June 23, there are 60 — be 
fore the prohibitions on the closed 
shop and the restrictions on any othe 
form of union security become opera 
tive. In this period it is perfectly legd 
to amend dicais existing contracts 
The terms of such contracts in effect af 
the end of the 60-day period will n 





come under the prohibitions of the new oe 
law until their date of termination. ab 

“Hence, if a union amends its presen able 
contract to run without termination asark 
and provides for regular reopenings ot sourc 
wages and economic questions, it ca New 
hold its closed shop indefinitcly. . . . 

I believe this statement on your pat 


would be contrary to Sec. 102 of th WW) 
new law. Practically all analyses of th 
law that I have studied agree that clos cd poe 
shops or union shops or other forms of 
union security contracts when the lav 
was passed are not affected until expir 
tion or renewal. However, the consen 
sus also seems to be that union-sc 
contracts signed within 60 ce of Fthe 
law’s passage and running for a period 
of no more than a year are not af fected 
until the expiration or renewal. Unde 
this interpretation, both closed-shop a1 
union-shop and_ the maintenance 
membership provisions could be me 
during the 60-day period but could 
be effective for a period of only one year 
Jack E. Hut bbard 
Labor Relations Counsel, 
Industrial Relations Associates, 
Lansing, Mich. 





ee: ee Sere 





Many other correspondents had sim 
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to serve . 


new rr 


on New York Cinteck 












400,000 Postwar Horsepower! Over half of New York 
Central’s 145 new Diesel units are here. And the rest 
are on the way. Added to the fleet of efficient, new, 
steam-driven “‘Niagaras’’, this means more than 400,000 
postwar horsepower harnessed to vour transportation 
needs when you choose a Central location for your plant. 




















“Central” Locations to Order! This Railroad will gladly 
help vou find an industrial site to fit your needs among 
the many “Central” locations served by its new motive 
power. Contact New York Central’s nearest Industrial 
Representative or your local freight agent. Or write 
Industrial Department, New York Central System, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A Moving Force in Your Success! World’s largest postwar 
locomotive fleet is your assurance of smooth, fast, all- 
weather transportation service. A completely depend- 
able link between your plant and America’s richest 
markets...leading Atlantic Coast ports...and the varied 
sources of raw and semi-processed materials tapped by 
New York Central’s modern 11,000-mile rail network. 





Why 547 New Plants Picked CENTRAL Locationslast Year! 


ONCENTRATED in New York Central's territory 
is 52% of U. S. buying power. 






































Bay City\U/ ‘Teseate » LECTRICITY at low cost, and sources of pure water 
tamnires 9 g we 4 for industrial uses, are both plentiful here. 
'e a a ~ Et, EW specialized cars are adding to New York 
a 4 | % % & eo Oy ‘ ’ * 
emcee r*> % ey, Sh a Central’s modern 158,000 freight car fleet. 
Zearing pt a ree i 4 1 oa + tee wi personnel benefits from luxurious, all- 
Peoria eg Williamsport ; weather service of Central's Great Steel Fleet. 
| Fen NGSTOWN FORK. p ps ; 
is J counwsus )/COQPTTS0uncn AIL service via Central reaches ports handling 
Terre Hai i { 1 om, a 85% of Atlantic coast a trade. 
tr a i pr ‘ice? 
(sorted Pers Lat AFF produces 75% of U. S. bituminous coal and 
wasuin \ steel, plus many other mate rials and supplies. 
— 
— ae New. ABOR supply includes nearly two-thirds of 
Cairo, EVANSVILLE Be Norfolk 


America’s highly skilled factory workers. 











fW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route 




















AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


SPEAKS FOR 


RETROL 


Conservation of used oils through re- 
refining has saved American Industries 
many thousands of dollars. By re-refining 
with Retrol*, you can restore used oils to 
excellent quality by removing suspended 
particles and dissolved liquid impurities, 


LEADERS IN 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 




















dé 
RAILROADS Fe erremse gn 
PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 
FLEET 
OPERATORS — 
AIR _ fe Fm. 
TRANSPORTATION ced 
INDUSTRIAL  ——-_ a 
PLANTS ee 
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Lubricating and industrial oils do not 
wear out; but frequently they are dis- 
carded because of contamination and 
oxidation of a small percentage of the oil. 
You can now re-refine the used oil effi- 
ciently with Retrol, thereby effecting sub- 
stantial savings in operating costs. 

Let leaders in American Industries tell 
how they find greater saving, larger capac- 
ity, and improved efficiency in our book, 
“American Industry Speaks.’ 


re-refine with 


RETROL 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Somedl 
FILTROL CORPORATION 
634 South Spring Street 
los Angeles 14, California 

Please send me your book: entitled ‘American 
Industry Specks.” 





Company 





Name of Individual Title. 
Address 


City. 
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Jar comments and questions on this 
int. 
Although it makes no specific men- 
tion of the “closed Bala the Taft- 


Hartley law, in Sec. 8(a) and in Sec. 
8(b)(2), makes it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for both employer and labor organ- 
izations, respectively, to require union 
membership as a condition of employ- 
meut for the first 30 days of a new em- 
ployee’s tenure-—and that requirement 
is hedged about by new regulations. 
Thus, insofar as these sections will ap- 
ply, the closed shop is outlawed. 

Confusion arises, however, over when 
and in what circumstances these sec- 
tions of the Jaw will apply. Sec. 102— 
“Effective Date of Certain Changes’— 
provides three things: (1) The new 
unfair Iabor practices forbidden by 
the act cannot, if performed prior to 
the law’s enforcement, be the basis 
for any current complaints; (2) contracts 
calling for the closed shop which were 
entered into “prior to the date of en- 
actment of this act” are exempt from 
the closed-shop proscription; and (3) 
new agreements calling for the closed 
shop and entered into between June 
23 and Aug. 23 (the enactment and the 
effective dates of this title of the new 
law) will be exempt from the closed- 
shop prohibition only up to a limit of 
one vear, 

Sec. 102 also, very specifically, bans 
the renewal or extension of closed-shop 
agreements “subsequent” to “the effec- 
tive date of the title.” It is silent on 
agreements renewed, extended, or 
amended between the enactment and 
effective dates. 

The preponderant weight of cou de- 
cisions has held that where a statute is 
on one point explicit and on another 
silent, the silence is not an implicit cre- 
ation of a new right or liability. This 
was the ground for the Business Week 
interpretation that amended closed-shop 
contracts “in effect at the end of the 
60-dav period will not come under the 
prohibitions of the new law until their 
date of termination.” 

In the interests of cautious conserva- 
tism, Business Week narrowed that 
even further by posing circumstances in 
which both the employer and the union 
want to maintain such contracts in ef- 
fect, make no substantive changes in 
their agreement, and amend — the 
date of termination. Given such a situ- 
ation, while the individual employee 
might lodge a complaint, it seems clear 
that the contract could be nullified only 
by a majority vote of employees covered, 
precipitated by 30% of employees be- 
coming petitioners for nullification. 

Business Week is aware that many 
students of the act differ on this point. 
No wonder: Even its authors, Sen. Taft 
and Rep. Hartley, are at odds over 
whether it applies to the new coal 
contract (BW—Jul.19’47,p80). NLRB, 


which acknowledges that the iss:ic ») ied 
be left to the courts, will in th. 1). en 
time proceed on the inter ty; ‘ 
which Reader Hubbard favors. Bros 
Sirs: jew ™ 
You state... on page 22, “P Whe 
by the act, the individual © id an 
may at any time circulate a pe! 1 the 
the shop cither requesting that Bi ore is 
shop be granted or, if one ots, fi contat 
questing its abolition.” Mana: cine; ances, 


under the ‘Taft-Hartley act, 1 
make reasonable rules and regulatio; 
one of which is to prevent such circ)! 
tion during working hours, tha, of 
tively denying the unrestricted 1): | 
circulate. Even under the Wag 


der t 
ay be 
egotial 
yon ex 
ye wi 
uestio} 



















an employee's guaranteed freedom fesent 

organize did not permit him to cngiliiipis qu 
in such organizational endeavors duryi ahor 

, F 

working hours, mploy: 

Harry L. Browne emp 

Kansas City, Mo. bion—al 

ause t 

You are right that managencut gifesenta' 

still able to make reasonable rule: Sec. 9 





regulations covering shop disciplinc{po lon 
However a serious question exists as tjmpnion 

whether these rules are legal if tlicy acfithat N 
now changed or enlarged to circumf{earing 
scribe an employee right established Ms repr 
the new law. Under Wagner act priffijuestio 


tice which you cite, and which tay bégmpoard s 
presumed to be relevant to the adininsift 1s m 
tration of the new statute, establishedithe W: 
shop rules were valid. But new riletion by 
which impinged on rights conferred | ards a 
the law were held to be unfair laboq@pther s 
practices. To be safe, Iet’s put it thi he ele 


way: In those plants where, before theitifed, 


passage of the Taft-Hartley act, writteggrom © 
shop rules existed banning the circuli 

tion of petitions during working hounpSits: 
an dhe itor may now circulate a po Wel 
or con union shop petition at his ow 
peril. In those establishments whici,f@Direct: 


after the passage of the law, establish sg@Natior 
petition-ban rule, the employer dis:f@Washi 
plines a rule-breaker at the employer 


peril. Here, again, the line of legalit mall 
will have to be determined by the courts | 
BSirs: 

Sirs: On 

At the bottom of page 19, first c-jmjmenty 
umn, you state that an employer mc fieon t 
no longer recognize a union voluntan as spr 
without an election. I have consider fMRlf you 
able doubt as to the accuracy of thi facts, 
statement. I see no technical objectiongmof suc 
to voluntary recognition of a min past f 
without an election or certification gO" © 
the Board. While in some cascs, andj don't 
under some circumstances, voluntar 
recognition may leave the door open | vs 
a demand by a rival union for recog“ 
tion, I do not think this affects the “sa 
legality of the contract, under the statu P a 
tory provisions for certification. hi Z 
an election is necessary before a unio ef 
shop provision is granted, this rule doo vor : 
not apply to ordinary recognition 1 

BUSIN 
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yded in a collective bargaining agree 
ent without union security provisions. 
Leo Guzik 






Broadway, 


lew York 4, N. Y. 






When a union asks for recognition 
id an employer freely chooses to ten 
» that recognition—and that is all 
Bere is to the case-—no “question of rep 
sentation exists.” Under these circum 
ances, both under the Wagner act and 
nder the Taft-Hartley act, recognition 
av be accorded and a legal contract 
egotiated. A “question of representa 
jon exists” when, very simply, some 
ne with a direct interest raises the 
uestion of a given union's right to rep 
sent a group of employees. When 
1is question is raised with the National 
abor Relations Board—cither by the 
mployer, by an employee, by a group 
bf employees, or by any labor organiza 
tion—and the board “has reasonable 
ause to believe that a question of rep- 
esentation affecting commerce exists’’ 
Sec. 9 (c) (1) (B)}]—the employer can 
10 longer be induced to recognize a 
ynion voluntarily, What happens is 
hat NLRB must proceed to hold a 
iearing—not on whether a given union 
s representative, but on whether the 
puestion of representation exists. If the 
oard so finds, an election must be held. 
t is no longer possible, as it was under 
he Wagner act, to dispose of the ques- 
ion by a check of union membership 
ards against payroll records or by any 
ther such quasivoluntary device. Until 
he election is held and the result cer- 
ifed, the employer is stopped by law 
rom recognizing the union involved. 



























yiTS: 


Well done! 






Louis G. Silverberg 
Jirector of Information, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C. 








Small Livestock Yards 





; 
BSirs: 

On page 34 of your June 28 issue 
mention is made of small yards, auc- 
tion barns, etc., for livestock buying, 
4s springing up in the Middle West. 
If your man who wrote that had the 
facts, he would find that the number 
of such points has gone down in the 
past few years—the state of Iowa being 
one example, and Illinois another. So 
don’t get too enthusiastic. 














H. K. Snell 








As Business Week noted, the in- 
crease of small yards may be only a 
phase; and a decrease from the peak 
number in the Midwest would follow 
the pattern of other areas. Therefore, 
evidences of a countertrend in some 











sections could be expected. 
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“1E this works — I'm gonna join the circus!” 






Be 


ed Oe ae ili ealaail 


“SPIKE” seems to lack confidence. 
But plant owners with Cyclone 
Fence have plenty of confidence in 
its ability to keep out thieves and 
troublemakers. It’s easy to see why. 

Cyclone’s own factory-trained 
erecting crews install this sturdy 
fence to stay there. Under normal 
conditions, Cyclone Fence stays taut 
and true for years. Gates don’t drag, 
rails don’t buckle, posts don’t get 
out of alignment—because this fence 
is scientifically designed for extra 
strength and expertly installed for 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


eee ee 











Interested in fencing: [ Industrial; [ School; [) Playground; | 
Pn: LP D6 vans CU bas bnd 666 Ob ine deee 0008 feet. 








Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 477 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It's full of facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


Tete eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 
ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


long, trouble-free service. 

Send for your copy of our free, 
illustrated fact-book. It will help 
you to judge for yourself Cyclone’s 
superiority of construction and de- 
sign, and to see which type of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence fits your particular 
requirements. There’s no obligation. 
And remember—no job ts too large 
or too small, 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Wavketan, IIL. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 









specifications, illustrations. 























“feletalk 


REG US PAT. OFFice 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


““Teletalk” 


is available through 
Graybar 


The 96 Graybar branches in key 
cities are ready to help you secure 
a ““Teletalk” 
**Teletalk” 


communitieswho have had wide ex- 


system. Graybar has 
Dealers in or near most 


perience in planning and installing 
intercommunicating systems. This 
experience will be helpful in select- 
“Teletalk” system that 
will best meet your requirements. 
**Teletalk”’ 


systems are composed of a com- 


ing the 


intercommunication 


plete line of master units and 
speaker stations so that a correct 
with the 
This 


selection can be made 
least amount of investment. 
complete line offers you a real op- 


portunity to meet all requirements. 
Why 
experience 
**Teletalk” 


helpful suggestions. 


not take of the 
of Graybar and its 
Dealers and get their 
You'll find 


classified 


advantage 


Graybar listed in the 
section of your phone book—if not 
—drop a line to the address below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 





MARKETING 








Revisers of the national income data: Commerce Dept.’s Milton Gilbert (seated), Income 
Div. Chief; (left to right) Charles F, Schwartz, George Jaszi, and Edward F, Denison, 


A Better Tool for Business 


Complete revision of Commerce Dept.’s estimates of national: 


income and national product—perhaps the most widely used of a 
business statistics-makes them more valuable than ever. 


Dept. of Commerce experts this week 

presented business with a piece of 
homework that will keep its statisti- 
cians’ slide rules going for the rest of 
the summer. In a special supplement 
to its Survey of Current Business, Com- 
merce released a_ top-to-bottom revi- 
sion of its estimates of national income 
and national product. ‘These series are 
probably the most widely used business 
statistics in the world. 
e Many Uses—During the past ten 
years, businessmen have learned to use 
the national income estimates to tackle 
problems ranging all the way from how 
much to pay the office boy to when 
to bring out a new product. 

Economists take them as_ starting 
points for forecasting. Analysts use 
them to check the progress of a partic- 
ular company against trends in the rest 
of the economy. Marketing men de- 
pend on them in calculating sales poten- 
tials and in setting salesmen’s quotas. 
e Improved—Publication of the revised 
estimates—covering the whole period 
from 1929 to date—means that most of 
the calculating will have to be done 


over again. But to compensate for t 
extra work, the revision gives busine: 
men much more detailed breakdov 
and better estimating procedures t! 
they ever had before. 

Some of the difference between thi 
old estimates and the new comes fi 
improvment in statistical techniqu 
But the most important changes arc 
the basic definitions—the decisions as ' 
what to include and exclude from th 
measurement of national income. 

e Five Changes—The new definition «: 
national income differs from the old 
five main ways: 

(1) It includes the rental valuc 
owner-occupied houses. Consequen' 
an increase in the proportion of fa! 
lies owning their own homes no long 
will change the total national i 
estimate. Under the old system 
measurement, a wave of home buyin: 
as during the war—had a tendency ' 
pall the total down. 

(2) It counts corporate profits | 
fore taxes rather than after. 

(3) It includes the value of food a1 


el 
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%y 
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clothing furnished members of [i 
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“feletalk 


REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


ap _ 


réfTeletalk saves conference time 
at Coal Operators Casualty Co 


of your phone hook under the heading 


The Coal Operators Casualty Company 

as twenty ““Teletalk” units in offices on 
dur different floors in the firm’s building 
@ Greensburg, Penn., as a means of cut- 
fing down inter-office travel. This con- 
Becting link of intercommunication 
Makes it just as convenient as though 
@! were working in one office because 
M@yone or group can be readily reached 
my voice. The tone is natural—you can 
Mstantly recognize the voice. 

Pl eletalk” intercommunication is quick 
x onvenient—time-saving and 
stant 


allows 
person-to-person conve -rsation 


By just flipping a key—no waiting. It 


DROWSY Libel C008 cA ok SRC ate SATE Sl 


Licensed under U.S 


WEBSTER Ina 


RACINE 


Expor! Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. 


connects offices, departments or sections 
of the plant so that you can be in con- 
stant touch with one or more individuals 
in your organizetion. It places your 
organization just as close as your 
**Teletalk.” 
**Teletalk” 


are available in a 


intercommunication systems 


range of models to 


specifically meet the requirements of 


businesses, large or small—such as 


offices. stores, factories. garages or in- 
stitutions. 

‘To save time and secure this convenience, 
eall the *Teletalk” distributor 


or dealer listed in the classified section 


nearest 


Patents of Western Electric Company, Inc 


and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


ELE 





Established 1909 


If you 


direct to 


of Intercommunicating Systems. 


do not fine the listing, write 


Webster Electric, 


Chek [Poa 
Bos 


EcTRic een | 
Sone y 


Racine, Wisconsin. 


your con. 
Venic hee," 
talk? 


dealer 
and ler 
} 


dis Stribut 


le 


hike € *€clion of Bp | 
ta in brinen I citi T phe | 
} "ademark liat ies undes 
do sting ‘ 
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writ 


You 


© direct 
| 


or porat 


CTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Cable Address “ARLAB" New York City 


Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’’ 














National income. ... . 
Compensation of employees 
Wages and salaries 
Private. . 
Military 
Government civilian 
Supplements to wages and salaries. .. . 
Employer contributions for social in- 
surance 
Other labor income , 
Income of unincorporated enterprises and inven- 
tory valuation adjustment 
Business and professional 
Income of unincorporated enterprises. . 
Inventory valuation adjustment 
Farm 
Rental income of persons ; 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation ad- 
justment ; 
Corporate profits before tax 
Corporate profits tax liability 
Corporate profits after tax 
Dividends 
Undistributed profits 
Inventory valuation adjustment 
Net interest 


Gross National Product 
Less: Capital consumption allowances 
Depreciation charges 
Accidental damage to fixed capital 
Capital outlays charged to current ex- 
pense 
Equals: Net National Product ; ‘ 
Plus: Subsidies minus current surplus of govern- 
ment enterprises 
Less: Indirect business tax and nontax liability 
Business transfer payments 
Statistical discrepancy 
Equals: National Income 
Less: Undistributed corporate profits 
Corporate profits tax liability 1 
Corporate inventory valuation adjustment, , 
Contributions for social insurance 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursements 
Plus: Net interest paid by government 
Government transfer payments 
Business transfer payments 


Equals: Personal Income 





1929 


87,355 
50, 786 


13,927 
8,262 


8,120 


5, 665 
5,8il 


10,290 
9,818 
1,398 
8,420 
5, 823 
2,597 


6,541 


1929 
103, 828 

8, 816 
, 553 


7 


95,012 


—147 


—8O 
87,355 
2, 


.398 


85, 


National Income by Distributive Shares, 1929-46 


[Millions of dollars] 


1938 
67,375 
44,747 
42,812 
34,564 

370 

7,878 

1,935 


1939 
72,532 
47, 820 
45,745 
37,519 

398 

7,828 

2,075 


1933 
39,584 
28, 825 
23, 660 

270 

4,895 

505 


1936 
66,941 
42,675 
41,754 
33, 866 

338 

7,550 

921 


1937 
73,627 
47 , 696 
45,948 
38, 432 


1940 
81,347 
, 786 
587 
, 130 
591 
, 866 
2,199 


, 624 
575 


133 


372 


418 
503 


1,423 
512 


1,540 
535 


12,249 
6,630 
6,659 

—29 
5,619 
3,140 


12, 660 
7,720 
7,772 

—52 
4,940 
3,620 


5, 207 
2,925 
3,450 
—525 
2,282 
2,018 


12, 164 
6,074 
6,194 
—120 
6,090 
2,682 


10,768 
6,347 
6,126 

221 
4,421 
3,278 


11,282 
6,776 
6,942 
—166 
4,506 
3,465 


i42 


9,177 
9,325 
2,878 
6,447 
4,049 
2,398 
—148 
4,104 


4,946 
5, 684 
1,411 
4,27 

4,557 
— 284 
—738 
4,474 


4,292 
3,329 
1,040 
2,289 
3,195 
— 906 

963 
4,290 


5,753 
6,467 
1,462 
5,005 
3,796 
1,209 
—714 
4,212 


—1,981 
162 

24 
—362 
2,066 
—2,428 
—2,143 
5,010 


6, 166 
6,197 
1,512 
4,685 
4,693 

—8 

—31 
4,376 


472 


[Millions of dollars] 


1989 
90,426 
8,101 
7,082 
222 


1936 
84,705 
7,684 
6, 607 
381 


1937 

90, 213 
7,972 

6, 838 

304 


1938 
84,683 
7,992 
6, 894 
387 


1940 
100,477 
8,440 
7,228 
246 


1933 
55,760 
7,245 
6,608 
413 275 
966 
92,037 


830 
82,241 


711 
76,691 


797 
82,325 


850 362 


48,515 


696 


77,021 


60 
9,157 
567 
—1,050 
73 , 627 
cay 
1,512 
~31 
1,800 


420 
10,021 
431 
658 
81,347 
2,398 
2,878 
—148 


2,282 


176 
9,154 
429 
—91 
67,375 
— 906 
1,040 
963 


18 
7,055 
659 
1,235 
39,584 
—2,428 
524 
—2,14 
285 


39 

8, 663 
594 
862 
66,941 
—284 
1,411 
—738 
598 


003 
587 


597 


472 
243 
1,291 
2,688 
431 
78,347 


1, 204 
1,851 
567 


73,976 


1,101 
2,926 
594 
70,575 


1,170 
1,454 
659 
46,629 


983 
912 
587 


127 


1941 
103 , 834 
64, 280 
61,708 
51,537 
1, 862 
8,309 
, 752 


1942 
136, 486 
84, 689 
81, 681 
65,628 

6,285 

9,768 


1943 
168, 262 
109, 102 
105, 537 

78,671 

14,478 

12,388 

3,565 


1944 
182, 260 
121, 184 
116,944 

83,317 

20,782 

12, 845 

4,240 


1945 


182, 


983 2,677 


8388 


2,936 
1,304 


25,951 
14,128 
14, 266 
—138 
11, 823 
6,150 


27,690 
15,310 
15,369 
—59 
12,380 
6, 693 


23, 692 
24,516 
14, 153 
1¢ 363 
4,477 
5, 886 
—824 
3,367 


23 , 486 
23, 841 
13,913 
9,928 
4,689 
5,239 
—355 
3,207 


4,174 
— 533 
3,130 


—1,27 


4,113 3,878 


Gross National Product, National Income, and Personal Income, 1929-46 


1943 
192,573 
10,585 
9,409 
399 


1944 1945 194¢ 
210,551 213,120 
11,773 12,085 
10,456 10,557 
374 384 


1941 
125, 294 
9,294 
7,878 


273 


1942 
159, 628 
9,935 
8,666 
484 


203,479 
11.040 
8,875 
404 
ood 
‘dé 


181,988 


943 
198,778 


1,144 
201,035 


1,143 
116,000 


785 
149, 693 


1,761 


id 
dace 


102 
11,296 
502 

470 
103 , 834 
4,921 
7,846 
—2,617 


2,784 


150 
11,813 
494 
1,050 
136, 486 
5, 136 
11,665 
—1,274 


183 
12,685 
504 

720 
168, 262 
5, 886 
14, 153 
—824 
4,516 
209 
2,140 
2,466 
504 
149, 432 


659 
14,029 
549 
2,599 
182, 260 
5, 239 
13,913 
—355 
5,172 
—193 
2,800 
3,082 
549 
164,915 


15,339 
564 
3,099 
182, 808 
4,174 
11,283 
—533 
6,140 
14 30 
3,675 = 4,491 
5,621 1 
564 
171,590 


178,204 


6,925 


8,601 
—4 680 


5.990 


1,289 
2,617 
502 
95, 308 


177,217 


122, 159 





armed forces, government allowances to 
their dependents, and the government’s 
contribution to military life insurance 
funds. Under the old system, only cash 
wages and salaries paid to military per- 
sonnel were counted. 

(4) It excludes interest paid on the 
government debt. 

(5) It excludes business profits or 
losses on inventory resulting from price 
changes. 

e Figures Higher—The net effect of all 
these changes is to raise the general 
level of the national income and na- 
tional product estimates. Before 1940, 
the boost is fairly small. But for the 
war years—when corporate taxes and 


34 


the value of food and clothing fur- 
nished the armed services were running 
high—it amounts to as much as $2]- 
billion a year. 

For 1939 the Commerce Dept. esti- 
mated national income at $70,800,- 
000,000 on the old basis. The revision 
hikes the total only a little—to $72,- 
500,000,000. But for 1944, the old 
estimate was $160,700,000,000; the re- 
vised figure is $182,300,000,000. For 
1946, the old estimate was $165,000,- 
000,000; the new is $178,200,000,000. 
e What About Savings?—Changes in 
some of the income components prob- 
ably will give economists more to chew 
on than the shifts in the totals. The 


over-all level of consumer expenditures 
for example, is estimated directly under 
the new system instead of being <e- 
rived by subtraction. And consumer 
expenditures come out considera) 
higher. Consequently, personal savings 
during the war years seem to have beci 
a good deal smaller than anyon 
thought. This may make a differenc: 
in some of the estimates of deferre: 
demand and_ backed-up _ purchasing 
power that economists have been using 
On the new basis, Commerce figutt’ 
that consumer expenditures in 1946 
were $143,670,000,000 and _ savings 
$14,758,000,000. The old estimates 
“> 

were: consumer expenditures, $1- 
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Formerly '/.< 
per anneal... 


THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, Sycamore, Illinois, 
reports these benefits from the annealing of brass 
tubes for plumbing fixtures with TOCCO Induc- 


tion Heating: 


233% FASTER. Heating %” on end of 1%” diam. 
sink tail pieces to 1100° F. for annealing prior 
to flanging and bending. TOCCO heating with 
motorized work feed produces 233% more output 
than former method. Cost cut from $0.005 to 
$0.0015 per anneal. 


On trap bend tubes, TOCCO cut cost from 
$0.0073 to $0.0027 per anneal. Here, TCCCO 


makes three anneals simultaneously in ten seconds. 


IMPROVES QUALITY. TOCCO’s accurate tem- 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


10,000-cycle, 15 K.W. TOCCO machine annealing brass tubes. 


perature control produces finer grain structure 
and less scale, prolonging life of tools and reduc- 
ing cost of subsequent buffing operations. 


TOCCO Engineers will help you make similar 
cost-cutting improvements in your operations. 


FREE 
BULLETIN 


| 
| 
| THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-7, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
| 
| 


Send itee copy of booklet, 


“INDUCTION HEATING. 


ee ionccmel 


a 
Address___ 


9 aS” a 


-~——Mail Coupon Today -—-, 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 





... but how well 


does it work in 
your business ? 


Industrial changes are rapid today! New materials... 
new machines... new production methods... even new 
types of water are necessary in today’s quick-moving eco- 
nomic life. Your present industrial water supply may have 
become obsolete—incapable of doing the job you want it 
to do. 

Process water can be brought up to date! For nearly 35 
years, industrialists have relied upon Permutit Water 
Conditioning to supply ‘‘tailor-made’’ water for every type 
of industry. With this background of experience, Permutit 
can condition process water to meet practically amy require- 
ments, regardless of local water conditions. 

Let Permutit’s engineers show you how this made-to- 
order water can speed production and cut operating costs in 
our business. Let modern water work for you “full-time!” 
Write for full information to The Permutit Company, 

Dept. BW7, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
or Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


FOR 34 YEARS 


Permutit 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 





200,000,000; savings, $18,800,001 

e Different Concepts—In its sum 
figures, the Commerce Dept. stic! 

its custom of giving a choice of « 
different concepts (table, 34): 

e Gross national product is the m 
value of the output of goods and 

ices produced by the nation’s eco: 
before allowance for depreciation . 
consumption of durable capital ¢g 

It is the grand total of the econ 
production, 

e Net national product is the m 
value after allowance for depreciation 
and consumption of capital. 

e National income is the aggregate carn. 
ings of labor and property arising from 
current production of goods and scry- 
ices. It differs from net national product 
mainly by the exclusion of indirect busi- 
ness taxes and business transfer pay- 
ments, 

e Personal income (formerly called “‘in- 
come payments to individuals’) is the 
current income received by persons from 
all sources (including unincorporated 
business income and the income of non- 
profit institutions). It differs from na- 
tional income mainly by the exclusion 
of undistributed corporate profits, in- 
ventory valuation adjustments, and di- 
rect corporate taxes, and by the inclu- 
sion of government interest payments 
and transfer payments. 

e Substitute Summaries—National _ in- 
come and gross national product are 
the figures used most frequently. But 
there is nothing that says an analyst 
can’t construct his own summary figure 
by combining the various components 
that he wants. Many business econo- 
mists have made up series in this way. 

In any case, a good many business- 

men will be more interested in the 
detailed breakdowns than in the grand 
totals. One tabulation, for instance. 
shows national income by industrial 
origin, splitting up the total among 
some 70 industry groups. Another 
gives the breakdown of national income 
according to the legal form of the 
organization originating it. And on¢ 
meaty table gives consumer expenditures 
for goods and services divided among 
nearly 200 components. 
e Advantages—I'rom a theoretical stand 
point, the new estimates represent a 
tremendous improvement over the old 
system. Aside from the more detailed 
breakdowns and better estimating tech- 
niques, the new figures have at least 
two big advantages over the old: 

(1) Commerce Dept. experts worked 
out the new definitions in consultation 
with national-income experts from sev- 
eral other countries. They expect 4 
number of countries to adopt similar 
definitions. This will put the official 
estimates of national income in various 
countries on all fours for the first time. 

(2) The fundamental idea of the 
revision was to put national income ic- 
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“Authentic illustration from photo of “The 
Lincoln Room," Wills House, a national 
shrine at Gettysburg. Here Lincoin finish- 

ed the “Address” which wos delivered 

the next day, November 19, 1863. 
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| CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 
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) “Four score and seven years ago...”’ The Great Emanci- 
» pator scans it thoughtfully, perhaps skeptically . . . little 
: dreaming that one of the world’s most sublime docu- 
» ments is being born. 
| During this crucial period and years before, Chase was 
© manufacturing bags for the storage and shipment of mili- 
tary supplies, seed, equipment and feed—for many uses 
and frontiers. 

And today, Chase is celebrating its Centennial—one 
hundred years of experience in the bag business. We be- 
| lieve that this is important to you because it is your 


ish 








RNR i on cate 









Id H assurance that whatever your bag requirements may be, CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE SALESMAN 
. 4 you can count on Chase for improved containers for your ON THESE PRODUCTS 
h © products, 
5 : You'll find your nearby Chase salesman thoroughly e OPEN MESH BAGS 
|) informed—and glad to aid you in the solution of your ® PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO 
& ’ 
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P ng problems CEMENTED SEAMS 


One Hundred Years of Experience e TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 
in Making Better Bags for e COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 
Industry and Agricuiiure. 

e SPECIALTIES 
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FOR BETTER BAGS...BETTER BUY CHASE 


hag S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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There is so much emphasis on science 
today that there seems to be a ten- 
dency to forget the importance of the 
good old method of trial and error ap- 
plied to the solutions of problems, 
After all, practical men in all kinds of 
businesses have a great deal of knowl- 
edge, and quite often intelligent ex- 
perimentation based upon experience 
will produce the desired results. But 
there are at least two occasions on 
which the wise practical man turns to 
science, One is when time, money and 
materials are lacking for experiments, 
and the other is when the best rule-of- 
thumb methods have failed. 

A recent case in- 


ae CoLeaguced on pie «det as ba 


vibration is but one of many factors 
that can affect the length of service of 
condenser tubes, but in this case it was 
evident that it was the most impor- 
tant, being responsible for the greatly 
accelerated rate of corrosion. 

Putting the palm of the hand on 
that condenser, the good old method 
of testing for vibration, proved noth- 
ing, because nothing could be felt. It 


~ took a well-equipped laboratory many 


miles distant to discover that the tubes 
in that condenser vibrated. That the 
diagnosis was correct was proved by 
the fact that after changes were made 
to reduce the vibration that only the 

tubes could feel, 





volving condenser 
tubes illustrates. the 
great value of col- 
laboration between 
science and industry 
when industry is 
really baffled. There 


ZA 
; me EZ 
was a certain con- a 


denser in which tubes S&S 
were failing’) much ¢ 

too quickly. Every- 
thing that an unus- 
ually skillful and 








tube life became 
normal. - 

Revere is always 
glad to do work of 
7, this kind. It is part 
of our obligation to 
customers and in- 
deed to industry asa 





“a whole, since our col- 


laboration is offered 


to all users of non- 
ferrous metals. This 


policy is by no means 











competent plant su- 

perintendent could think of was tried, 
without result. Finally, samples cut 
from failed tubes were sent to the 
Revere Research Laboratory. There, 
chemical and microscopic investiga- 
tions showed that while failure was 
due to corrosion, there was another 
factor, vibration. It is known today 
that vibration in a condenser produces 
cracks across. the grains of the metal, 
not only weakening it but also afford- 
ing more points for corrosive fluids to 
attack. Vibration also disturbs or dis- 
rupts the thin film on the surface of 
the metal that protects it and helps 
reduce the rate of corrosion. Of course 
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unique with us. Pro- 
ducers of materials in every industry 
maintain laboratories and staff them 
with scientists, technicians and engi- 
neers. No matter what kind of ma- 
terials or machines you buy, remember 
that the manufacturers of them will 
take a lively and skilled interest in any 
problems encountered in their use. I 
suggest that you need not and indeed 
should not hesitate to seek scientific 
help from your industry’s suppliers, 
because they know so much about 
their materials and are as interested as 
you are in seeing that they are cor- 
rectly used and give satisfactory, eco- 
nomical results. 


ot ete ithe 
Chairman of the Board 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park-Avenve,-New -York.17,.N.¥.- --- 





counung on a double-entry boo! keep, 
ing basis. ‘The result is a clean ct ¢ 
books with expenditures on on: sig 
offset against receipts on the other fy 
each segment of the economy. 

e No Balance Sheet—The paralle’ wit) 
corporate sonnnting isn’t complete 
however. The main hitch is that .ogjjj 
acconntias as yet has nothing to corr. 
spond with the asset accounts that even 
business carries on its books. Cong. 
quently, although it can render an jp. 
come statement, it cannot make up ; 
balance sheet. One of the mam jobs 
that the experts will be tackling from 
now on will be the problem. of con- 
structing asset accounts to match the 
national income estimates. 





Plenty to Choose From 


There is a lot of real-meat for 
businessmen of all varieties in the 
National Income Supplement to - 
the Survey of Current Business, 

just published by the Dept. of 
Commerce... Here.are afew of the 
50-odd statistical tables it in- 


cludes: 


@ Sources and uses of gross savings, 
1929-1946. 

® Consolidated business income and 
product, 1929-1946. 

@ National income, by legal form 
of organization, 1929-1946. 
@ National income, by 
origin, 1929-1946. 

@ Wages and salaries, by industry, 
1929-1946. 

@ Income of unincorporated entcr- 
prises, by industry, 1929-1946. 

@ Net corporate dividend payments, 
by industry, 1929-1946, 

© Undistributed corporate profits, by 
industry, 1929-1946. 

@ Number of full-time equivalent em- 
ployees, by industry, 1929-1946. | 
@ Number of active proprietors of 
unincorporated enterprises, by indus- 
try, 1929-1946. 

© Corporate sales, by industry, 1929- 
1946. 

e Personal consumption expenditures, 
by type of product, 1929-1946. 

e@ New construction activity, 1929- 
1946. 

e@ Expenditures on producers’ dur | 
able equipment, by type, 1929-1946. | 
e Net change in business inventories, 
1929-1946. 

@ National income by distributive 
shares, quarterly, 1939-1946. 

@ Gross national product or expen- 
diture, quarterly, 1939-1946. 

@ Disposition of personal income. 
quarterly, 1939-1946. 

The supplement is availabl 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from Dept. of Commerce field 
offices. Price is 25¢ by check or 
money order, payable to Treas- 
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WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON — 


THE NEW AMERICAN MA 


Every region of the United States received a stimulat- 
| ing shock from its participation in World War II. 
Business Week reveals the impact made on the South- 
west in the fourth of a series of regional reports on the 
=» New American Market. Shifts and trends are enumerated 
|) and explained. Much statistical data could not be carried 
in the confines of the report. So they appear only in a 
supplement to report reprints. 


Next month: New England. 


NO. 4 THE SOUTHWEST 


During the war years and since, the Southwest hasbeen 
touted as an up-and-coming region. That’s no mistake. 
But a bundle of prosperity was not dumped at the door 
for the Southwest to pick up and hug to its bosom. It 
took a lot of doing to make things happen as they did. 
And so, the Southwest stands out as the region with 
the greatest changes, all linked to a farm exodus. 
* Its population change is largely a shift from farm to 
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city within the region—not from the outside, in nor from 
the inside, out. 
e Its income change is more striking if you look at the 
parts instead of the whole. Its farm income did not do as 
well as the rest of the country. Its nonfarm income did 
better. Its per capita income rise was abnormal. 
¢ Its agriculture put on a performance which was not 
exciting. Receipts from marketings didn’t go up quite as 
much as they did elsewhere. Nor did production. But 
internally, agriculture was in the throes of a revolution— 
mechanization was sweeping along while tenants and 
sharecroppers were disappearing. 
e Its nonfarm activity was dramatized largely by the new 
chemical industry. But industrial growth in other direc- 
tions is easily missed. Further, the Southwest got a lift 
in its nonfarm sector from great government activity. 
Only two examples need to be cited to make it unmis- 
takably clear that the regional story of 1939-1947 is not a 
simple thing to recite. 
(A) Southwest income went up a little more than the 
U.S. (145% for the region from 1939 to 1946 vs. 130% 
for the nation). This seems to check with the over-all 
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economic picture, which is one of greater improvement in 
the Southwest than in the U.S. 

But the income conformance is only accidentally right. 
For two unusual government income factors went in 
opposite directions. (1) Southwest income was hurt 
because payments to farmers not to plant were lost. (2) 
Southwest income was helped because thousands of 
troops were put in the region. Net result was that the 
minus government factor was more than balanced by a 
plus. So total income went up a little more than in the 
U.S. 

(B) What happened in the Southwest from 1939 to 
1947 is not a sing-song of up-up-up. There are three 
major parts into which the 1939-1947 happenings have to 
be cataloged. 

(1) From 1939 through early 1942 Southwest income 
lagged behind the nation as a whole. Industry picked up 
elsewhere. Cotton prices, important to the region, were 
held back due to the overhanging surplus. 

(2) From early 1942 until the peak of wartime activity, 
Southwest income shot ahead of the U.S. because of the 
terrific boost in government (military) income, helped 
along by industrial growth and other lines. 

(3) Then, from 1944 to 1946, Southwest income 
slowed down relative to the U.S. as the government fac- 
tor began to play out and the wartime industrial boom 
started to shrink. 

Such variations in the income trend have similar, yet 
different, counterparts in sales. When the entire 1939- 
1947 period is looked at as one piece, however, it is 
apparent that the Southwest has a considerably improved 
market situation as compared with prewar. 

The Southwest’s economic hide however is as spotty 
as a leopard’s. Conditions were best in the coastal coun- 






































SOUTHWEST SALES OUTPACE U.S. 
How trade caught up with income 
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try, in the large inland metropolitan areas, and s: :n¢ 
farming regions. When a Texas salesman griped bec:: \s¢ 
10 of the 26 counties in his territory were losing grovid, 
a friend pointed out how much better things had bec: i, 
in the other 16. 

Because of this spottiness and because of its unc en 
economic pace and because of the peculiarities of it; 
income composition, the region is better understoo: if 
you are acquainted with what went on there before th« 
war. Also, a summary knowledge of the region’s | 
economics is desirable. 

So, let us look at the Southwest with a longer pcr. 
spective. 


HISTORY AND MAKEUP 


The Southwest, first and foremost, is a prodigious | 
ducer of raw materials. This production is spread 0.1 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

More than 100 kinds of Southwest products are sold on 
an appreciable commercial scale. Oil, natural gas, silt, 
and sulphur are the richest natural resources. South 
farms yield abundant harvests of cotton, wheat, grain 
sorghums, rice, citrus fruits, winter and spring vegetables. 
Off the plains come beefsteaks and lamb chops. 

This production of basic materials is primarily thc 
business of the Southwest—even though there is an 
increasing percentage of these being processed there. 

Basically though the Southwest is still trading raw 
goods for finished goods. The two principal products— 
cotton and oil—have run two entirely different courses. 


The Cotton Story 


For decades, cotton was the principal commodity of the 
Southwest as well as the Southeast. In fact, for a long 
time, there was a steady increase in production west of the 
Mississippi River and a steady decrease in production cast 
of the river. In 1929, the Southwest share of the U.S. 
crop was 49.3%. 

Finally the pendulum began to swing back. A shift 
from cotton started in the Southwest—by 1946, thic 
Southwest share was down to 41.9%. Other farm prod- 
ucts came into more prominence. 

But the proportion of farm income due to cotton 
dropped from 46% to 27%, in the 1929-1939 period. It 
fell further to 17% in 1945. 

So, there has been a continual shift out of cotton into 
livestock, feed for livestock and other crops. 

Meanwhile, the farm revolution was evident in other 
ways. Tractorized farms rose from 17.2% to 31.7% in 
the Southwest vs. a gain from 25.8% to 41.3% in the U.S. 

As mechanization gained momentum, its effect was 
felt on the number of farms and farmers. The South 
west’s share of U. S. farms dropped from 16.4% to 15.5°. 
from 1940 to 1945. Meantime, its share of U. S. tractors 
climbed from 11.0°% to 11.9°%. During the last 15 years 
of declining cotton production, the number of tenants 
and sharecroppers diminished. 
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Southwest draws more income from 


farms, less from nonfarm activities . . . but its nonfarm income 


(Type of income as percent of total, 1939) 
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SOUTHWEST INCOME PUSHES AHEAD OF U.S. INCOME 


Its farm income went up less than the U.S., 


(Percent gains, 1939 to 1946, by type of income) 





Result: Its total income 
went up a little more. 






went up more... 
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The cotton shift plaved an important part in forcing 
people off the farms and into cities. Before the war this 
displacement of farm population had begun to clutter 
the Southwest economy. Some of the farm refugees con- 
gregated in shack villages. Some of them became the 
celebrated Okies who moved out of the region looking for 
new places to light. 

When the war began, another population shift oc- 
curred. Most of the shift this time was from farms and 
rural towns to the region’s own industrial cities. In Texas 
alone about 500,000 people moved in this flight from the 
farm. As a result, Texas has, for the first.time, a popula- 
tion that is more urban than rural. For the entire South- 
west, the migratory population ran about 900,000. 

Populations of cities skyrocketed. Corpus Chiisti 
doubled from 1940 to 1946: Dallas and Fort Worth 
racked up gains of 45% and 41% respectively. New 
Orleans, the region’s largest city, went up 13%. Houston, 
largest in Texas, rose a quarter, 


The Oil Story 


While the importance of cotton in the Southwest was 
going into a steady decline, another great commodity— 
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petroleam—was bulking much larger in the economy. 

Early prominence of Ohio and Pennsylvania and later 
of California as oil states was eclipsed by Texas in the late 
twenties. Neighboring states of Louisiana and Oklahoma 
share in the wealth of black gold. 

The Southwest produces 64°% of all U.S. oil. Output 
gained 39% in the region vs. 35% for the rest of the U.S. 
from 1939 to 1946. ‘Texas and Louisiana were up over 
50% in that period (Texas, 57%; Louisiana, 53%). 
Meanwhile, Arkansas production went up 35°% but Okla- 
homa was down 15% in the war and postwar period. 

Pumping oil out of the ground has been a bonanza for 
the Southwest. From this enterprise have come the spec- 
tacular fortunes of the region. Oil money has built most 
of the skyscrapers in Dallas, Tulsa, Oklz ahoma City, and 
Houston as well as the Southern and Colonial style man- 
sions of the oil barons. Oil is responsible too for the 
astounding sight of a lone skyscraper in Midland, a small 
city set in the middle of a Texas prairie. 

Oil lies under all the region’s income breakdowns. 
Royalties appear as property income; refiners’ wages show 
up in manufacturing payrolls; and the drilling and pump- 
ing operations come in under “all other” income. 

A profitable byproduct of the petroleum wells which 
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SOUTHWEST JOBS SHIFT 
Farm jobs down more, nonfarm jobs up more 
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was lost at first is natural gas. When the gas was finally 
captured and moved through pipelines, the region’s re- 
sources became greater by far. Not only did the gas prove 


to be a salable item wherever it was: transported. but. it «. 


also became valuable for local industrial use. 

Petroleum and natural gas became the famous twin 
attractions for a new Southwest industry—the chemical. 

Of course, the Southwest has a considerable distance 
to travel before it can lay claims to being a great indus- 
trial empire. (Only 4 out of every 100 Southwest resi- 
dents work in factories; the ratio is nearly 11 out of 100 
for the nation.) But its beginnings in that direction pre- 
sent a challenge that an oil.and gas foundation—plus a 
supply of other materials such as sulphur—can support a 
whopping new industrial community. 

However, these wartime shifts have not yet altered the 
basic Southwest picture. It is still essentially a rural, 
extractive economy rather than industrial. This is empha- 
sized by its 1940 occupational breakdown, contrasted with 
the U.S. (job groups as percent of total employment): 


Group Sow US: 
i aw in oo aay pee 6% 7% 
Nonfarm proprietors .................0-. 9 9 
note ge on See tae cee 14 18 
UMN IIRETS oo ok a SR Cee eee 8 1] 
SEMMIGNANOE MWVOEROSS... 6655068 oa ke 13 20 
ROMNEY RTRORO wen in a wie Rec eauh 3 24 
fo ernie erry 20 1] 


WAR AND POSTWAR 


When Hitler began blitzkrieging in 1939, the South- 
west got a delayed reaction from it. Plane plants on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts had no counterpart in this 
region to share their early war orders. It was pretty much 
the same way with shipbuilding and everything else. So, 
industrially, the Southwest got off to a slow start. 

It wasn’t until Uncle Sam got embroiled in World War 
II that the Southwest began to climb. When it started 
climbing though, it put on a regular Jack-and-the-bean- 
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stalk performance. Uncle Sam gave it plenty of im) ty 

As the Army began its training program, it sp: tte 
much of this activity in the Southwest. The Army}, 
been there before so it knew the advantages for co) :¢y. 
trating flying fields and camps in this region. 

In Texas, Kelly Field and Randolph Field on the d 
of San Antonio and the U. S. Naval Air Training Base at 
Corpus Christi, and the El Paso Army Air Base .oo) 
swarmed with fledgling pilots. Fort Smith, Arkansas. and 
Fort Bliss (near El Paso) housed thousands of khaki clad 
trainees. In Louisiana, Barksdale Field and the Shrevepor 
Army depot boomed too. Cantonments, bases, and depot: 
brought boomlets to a host of smaller towns and cities, 

Actual entry of the U. S. into war made brass hats iy 
Washington shiver as they noticed their plane plants 
clustered on the two seaboards. Soon a plan was formu. 
lated which spotted big bomber plants in the interior— 
Ft. Worth (Consolidated), Dallas (North American), 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa (both Douglas), were on the list. 

Other war industries followed—the synthetic rubber 
plants at Baytown, Port Neches and Borger, the Higgins 
boatbuilding at New Orleans, Todd shipbuilding at Hous 
ton and Galveston, ordnance and bauxite plants, ctc. 
Demand for oil and aviation gasoline was terrific. 

Factory jobs and payrolls went up more percentage- 
wise than in the U. S. generally. So did government pay 
and jobs. So did “other” pay and jobs. 

Population went up a bit less than the U.S. rate from 
1939 to 1946—4% vs. 7%. (On long-range growth, the 
region’s share rose from 8.9°% of U.S. total in 1900 to 
9.9% in 1910, to 10.0% in 1920, to 10.3% in 1930, 
stayed at 10.3% in 1940, and fell to 10.19% by 1946.) The 
influx of soldier trainees gave the region a temporary 
population boost; in 1943, the peak was 10.5%. 

Total labor force in the Southwest did not keep pace 
with the U. S., but only because of the farm factor. ‘The 
farm revolution reduced farm employment here a Dit 
more than in the U.S. (87°% vs. 89°% from 1940 to 1946). 
As farnt employment was more important to start with in 
the Southwest, any decline in it naturally means more. 

All other components of the labor force—self-cm- 
ployed, manufacturing, government, and other workers— 
gained more than in the U. S. This was true both at the 
war peak and at the close of 1946. 


PROSPECTS 


Any attempt to forecast the trend of business and 
income in the Southwest must be held in abeyance until 
a few soundings are taken. 

What is likely to happen to cotton? To other agricul- 
ture? To petroleum? To other industry? For the answers 
to these four questions will determine the number of 
people and amount of spendable income they will have. 

Cotton—This farm commodity has bumped into a new 
and lively competitor in the past decade—rayon. Because 
of price competition with rayon, complete mechanization 
of cotton farming is necessary—so say the region’s experts. 

They point out that cotton is well mechanized already 
in regions where it is adaptable so far as planting and 
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Itivating 1S concerned. The next step is mechanical 
stton picking—the first machines are just beginning to 
ach plantations. 

A switch to other crops is necessary in those parts of 
e Southwest where cotton won't pay. That's being 
ne. 

Recent experience leads Southwest cotton men_ to 
Jieve that there will be no labor displacement problem 
reated by further mechanization. They say it has been a 
ugh job to get pickers. It’s season: il work, of course. 
arm hands are fewer than ever and naturally those who 
ay on want full-time work. 

Other Agriculture—The conscientious effort of many 
Southwest farmers to get out of cotton and into other 
frops is making a definite trend. 

} Farmers growing wheat now say they're going to stick 
Avith it. Production in Texas, Oklahoma,, New Mexico 
Bvas pushed up to 151,000,000 bushels last year, account- 


hes ang for 24.7% of the U. S. crop vs. 12.0°% in 1929 and 
ins Mglto%o in 1939. They have a bumper crop this year. 
us. (2 Crain sorghums, grown in all five states, increased from 
ie 755.600,000 bushels in 1939 to 84,000,000 bushels in 1946. 
Crop diversification and soil conservation is being 
Pa plugged hard in the Southwest. A determined effort is 
yay jee being made to make the region’s agricultural economy a 
' BRhigh income producer. Texas Power & Light Co., for ex- 
i ample, recently added a soil conservation expert to its staff 
he in order to aid farmers in its territory to improve their 


to senegal 
() Oil—The demand for oil, natural gas, and oil and gas 


he products is continuing strong. 


is Not satisfied with the oil resources under the earth, oil 
’ companies have started to explore the resources’ potential 
. under water. What they are interested in is the petroleum 
a believed to be lving below the coastal waters lapping the 


it shores of Texas and Lou‘siana. 

This year the Texas legislature passed a bill extending 
state authority over the entire continental shelf (which 
is about 400 miles long and extends 65 to 100 miles). 

Boat fleets were out in swarms early this year doing 
geophysical work. This was halted temporari ily at least by 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision in June asserting fed- 
eral jurisdiction over all tidal lands. 

If the state somehow regains control, it will probably 
put up tracts for lease. This would open up the area for 
development. One estimate, for what it may be worth, is 
that there is as much oil in tidelands as in the mainland 
—if true, the reg:on’s oil resources would be stupendous. 

Other Industry—It is not the bigness of other industry 
that is impressive—far from it. It is chiefly the potential 
bigness that merits attention. 

In today’s age of chemistry the birth of a synthetic 
chemical industry in the Southwest is most timely. 

Raw materials and a good fuel supply drew to the 
region such big chemical plants as Southern Alkali at 
Corpus Christi. Dow Chemical at Freeport, Shell Chem- 
ical at Houston, Monsanto at Texas City (which was de- 
— in the April, 1947, disaster but will be completely 

ult ) 


n 
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SOUTHWESTERNERS PROPHESY 


Business Week asked Southwest business leaders in all 
fields to tell us what they think business will be like in their 
region. Their answers to our questions foliow: 


Asked of: Question: Question: % Yes 
1. All Do you feel that business in 1950 
activity in the Southwest in than in 
1947 will be better than in 1946? 
1946? 
2. All Do you think that the South- In 1950 
west will do better than the than in 
U.S. generally in 1947 com- 1946? 
pared with 1946? 
3. All Do you think Southwest in- 


dustry and commerce can 
absorb the farm labor to 
be displaced by mechani- 
zation of cotton farming? 


help trade? 


Do you 
think it will 
be? 


Do you think export trade 
to South America is an im- 
portant factor in the South- 
west business picture? 


4. General® 


5. General* Do you look for any major 
new industries from the war 


to swell Southwest growth? 


Will this 

“cotton 

revolution” 

Any new 

postwar 
industries? 

6. Manufacturers Do you expect Southwest 
natural resources — oil, gas, 
power — to provide a base 
for major industrial growth? 


7. Merchandisers Has the Southwest's unusual 
gains in incomes per per- 
son encovraged new ven- 
tures in consumer trades 
and manufacturing? 


eer? ® ®@ @: 


*Includes Banks, Advertising Agencies, Newspapers, Public Utilities. 


Better than four out of every five men of management 
feel that the region will fare better this year and also in 
1950 than it did last year. And they feel just as strongly 
that the Southwest will do better than the nation generally. 

Almost everyone expects great gains industrially. Manu- 
facturers themselves foresee special growth founded on 
Southwest natural resources. Merchandisers agree that per 
capita income gains have helped local industry. 

Far from fearing farm mechanization, the region's busi- 
ness men look forward to gains arising from it. And they 
expect export trade to become an important factor in future 
regional expansion. 
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Data: Business Week. 
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The war, of course, hastened the chemical growth. 
Butadiene and styrene were needed for synthetic rubber 
manufacture. Toluene was needed for m: iking explosives. 
Since petroleum hydrocarbons are the raw materials for 
these chemicals, it was only natural that facilities for 
making these war products were placed near the princi- 
pal raw material source—the oil wells and refineries of the 
Southwest. 

So that accounts for the large investment by Uncle 
Sam in Southwest chemical plants during the war. 

Private enterprise took over the government-financed 
plants after hostilities ceased because peacetime uses for 
them were obvious. Lion Oil Co., for example, is operat- 
ing the former Ozark Ordnance Works at El Dorado, 
Ark., as a nitrogen fertilizer plant. 

Postwar plants include the du Pont nylon salt factory 
at Orange, the Celanese Corp. plant at Bishop, expansion 
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Where Southwest Dollars Go 


Southwest market patterns differ from national 
ones in several ways. This is largely because it is a 
more rural region—despite the great wartime rural- 
urban shift which now gives Texas cities (over 
25,000) more than half the state population. 

Thus, income per person (after taxes) is still but 
three-fourths of the U. S. level, as against only two- 
thirds of it in 1939. Real incomes are lower in the 
Southwest. But part of the statistical difference 
reflects lower costs of living in rural sections. 

The region’s share of U'S. retail sales is 8.3% 
vs. a 7.3% proportion of gross income. Less taxes 
are paid and less savings made on lower incomes. 
And fewer dollars go to rents and services. 

Of the retail dollars, fewer go to fuel, apparel, and 
similar lines in this warm land. More go into autos 
and gasoline to cover its great spaces. More go into 
goods for new homes in its growing cities. Here’s 
the 1939 sales breakdown (as percentage of the 
total) : 





South- Differ- 
U.S. west ence 

DE rte oe Tory ae 24.2% 25.6% +1.4% 
Eating & drinking..... 8.4 6.2 —2.2 
Gen. merchandise 13.5 12.9 —0.6 
ROE sis ce xaivica sa 7.8 6.2 —1.6 
lL 2 eer 3.7 4.7 +1.0 
Filling stations ....... 6.7 §.3 +1.6 
Automotive ......... 13.2 17.3 +4.1 
Bldg. mat. & home furn. 10.6 wae | +2.1 
Other (feed, etc.)..... 11.9 l —5.8 


In this more rural region, quite naturally less 
trade is done by chains than in the U.S. (19.8% 
vs. 21.7%). 

Again, reflecting higher birth rates, another rural 
characteristic, only 8° of Southwest population is 
over 60 years vs. 10% in the U. S., whereas 35% is 
under 18 as against 32% in the U. S. 











of Shell’s facilities at Houston. Commercial Solvents 
plans to build a $20,000,000 plant on the Gulf Coast to 
process hydrocarbons; Shell Chemical is going to put up 
a $7,000,000 synthetic glycerin plant; Diamond Alkali 
has a new plant building on the Houston ship channel, 
and so has Rohm & Haas Co. 

Output of the chemical industry in the Southwest had 
a dollar value of $700,000,000 in 1946. However, only 
about 32,000 persons were employed there last year. 

Hope of the Southwest to become a great industrial 
area lies with the future possibility of adding industries 
that will process the basic chemicals. 

In other lines, the Southwest has a minor share of the 
nation’s manufacturing. Steel and steel products, for 
example, have barely made a start with about 25,000 
workers in 1946. The Lone Star plant at Daingerfild, 
Tex., is capable of producing only 400,000 tons of pig 
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iron a year. The Sheffield steel plant at Housto:, 
capacity of 466,000 tons of steel ingots. All told, | \¢ ». 
gion’s share of all U.S. iron and steel jobs rose frou, | |: 
in 1939 to 1.9%. 

Airplane manufacture is not nearly as large the 
Southwest as on the Pacific Coast. But the war sti.\,) 
has not subsided completely. And the Consol: \ate; 
plant at Fort Worth is running at a good peacetiny 1,4, 
Luscombe, Southern, Spartan. and North Americ:))) a 
also in the field. 

The region’s share of all U. S. jobs in manufact irc 0; 
transportation equipment—which includes shipbuilding 
—has shown the greatest single change—from (). 
1939 to 2.7% in 1946, 

Textile and apparel fields are providing more income 
and employment than ever before. The principal cciiter js 
Dallas, which is coming to the fore as a sportswear produc. 
ing spot. San Antonio, New Orleans, Austin, and E) Paso 
are other textile-apparel cities. 

Here is the industry-by-industry lineup which shows 
factory job gains in the Southwest for major groups 


April Oct. % 

1940 1946 ( ain 
( Thousands ) 

All manufacturing .............. 351 578 65 
DS Soars acres hous cea 137 256 87 
Metals (steel, etc.)......... 16 42 162 
Machinery & eqpt.......... 23 76 = 230 
PIII STE POT 65 90 38 
I so nin, iy, as Sed ee as 33 48 45 
ER rn OT te 215 322 50 
ee errr 3] 51 65 
EOS Re mR FF 89 119 34 
Chem.-oil-rubber ........... 58 99 71 
I ris apace ae a ea a 37 53 43 


WITHIN THE REGION 


The greatest wartime industrial boom in the region 
happened in the region’s and the nation’s largest state— 
Texas. Why? 

Most likely reasons are (1) greater production of raw 
materials, (2) the wide open spaces affording safety in 
wartime dispersion of industry, (3) the large number of 
deepwater ports (Beaumont, Port Arthur, Port Neches, 
Orange, Houston, Galveston, Texas City,'Freeport, Port 
Aransas-Aransas Pass, Corpus Christi, Port Isabel, and 
Brownsville), (4) the strength of the state congressional 
delegation with great influence in Washington on wat 
spending. 

Expansion of industry was particularly fortunate for 
Texas. It had a larger number of tenant farmers who had 
been displaced or were on the verge of displacement than 
any other cotton state. These displaced people have been 
absorbed largely by manufacturing industries. ‘Texans 
hope it will be a permanent solution. 

Texas did better than the region on income gain. 
While the Southwest income rise from 1939 through 
1946 was 145%, that for Texas was 150%. Texas popula- 
tion rose about 10% compared with a 4% regional gain. 

In 1939, Texas factory jobs were 24% of population; 
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RANGING OVER THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 


A breakdown of the Southwest market and of the changes in It since before the war 
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n 1946, they were 4.5%. From 1940 to 1946, the percent 
we gain was 78% compared with a 65%, regional gain. 

Inside Texas there are distinctly different reasons for 

ains by major regions. ‘The Panhandle has been and is 
iding high on bumper wheat crops and high prices. The 
anching areas of middle west and southwest Texas are 
ving beef prosperity. Central and south central areas 
ie benefiting from high cotton prices. The east Texas 
imber belt has prospered from the lumber demand. The 
oastal area is the largest beneficiary of growing industry. 

Houston’s growth is evidenced by its changing skyline. 
commercial building under way in 1947 includes such 
projects as the 24-story City National Bank skyscraner, 
he new $10,000,000 Foley Brothers department store, 
ind the McCarthy Center (built around the new 1,000- 
toom Shamrock Hotel). 

For the first three postwar years, Houston has sched- 
uled a construction program totaling $568,000,000 for 
industrial, commercial, residential, and public building. 

Petroleum is the core of Houston’s hustle. Humble, 
hell, Sinclair, Crown Central, and Texas Co. are the big 
names in oil refining. Houston is equally prominent in 
il field machinery with Hughes Tool, Reed Roller Bit, 
Emsco Derrick, and Cameron Iron Works. 

Dallas, as Houston’s chief rival for first place as the 
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leading ‘Texas metropolis, is bulging with building too. 
But not so much as Houston. Its boldest venture is a 
planned 47-story hotel for Rogers Lacy, ‘Texas oil man. 

Dallas Cotton Mills and Texas Textile Mills in the 
textile field are over-shadowed by a cluster of apparel 
producers including Nardis Sportswear, Justin McCarty, 
Lorch, and Vanette Hosiery. Oil, of course, has held top 
position ever since the east Texas field discovery. 

Dallas grew in wartime not only industrially but in 
trade, services, and government fields. Nearly 10,000 gov- 
ernment workers were employed in wartime. Wholesal- 
ing, finance, and branch offices continue to expand. 

Next to Texas, Louisiana had the most abrupt eco- 
nomic shakeup due to the war. Troop training, war indus- 
try, and war shipping were responsible. 

Its wartime income gain—129%; —surprisin gly was be- 
low the region’s rise of 1459%%. As in Texas, the military 
training program boosted population temporarily. Its 
6% over-all gain since 1940, while ahead of the region, 
is in line with the U. S. average. But it had above-average 
factory and government employment gains. Louisiana 
agriculture, however, lagged farthest behind Southwest 
and U.S. gains, and this is why its income fell behind the 
region. The farm revolution exacted its greatest toll here. 

New Orleans attracted many of the southern Louisiana 
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INCOMES, SAVINGS BELOW PAR 


Percent of all spending units,* by income and savings class 
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Southwest ¥. S. 


1945 Money Income 







Over $3,000 
E14 $2,000-$3,000 
1 $1,000-$2,000 
Under $1,000 





*Units in income classes ond savings classes not necessarily same units: 
Some persons with large incomes have small savings, and vice versa 
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farm people while others crossed the state border to Texas 
gulf cities seeking war jobs. 

New Orleans’ wartime industrial growth was mainly 
in shipbuilding and repair. Here are Todd-Johnson Dry 
Docks, Pendleton Shipyards, Avondale Marine Ways, 
Gulf Engineering, and Dixie Machine as well as a U. S. 
naval repair base. Aircraft and ordnance also came in. 

Since the war, the Crescent City has been putting its 
steam behind its port and development of world trade. 

Northern Louisiana benefited from war plants located 
chiefly in Shreveport and Monroe. Louisiana’s 10-year 

tax exemption plan has proven magnetic enough to draw 
some new industries to the state. 

Arkansas performed well because its farm income is so 
big in the total. Its income gain from all sources was 
167%, highest in the region. While it didn’t rise as much 
as the U.S. in farm income, it did better than the South- 
west in that respect. And, as Arkansas farm income rose 
much more than other income types and accounted for 
one-fourth of all income in 1939, its big weight boosted 
the total. 

Most of Arkansas factory job gains of 25,000 were in 
lumber and food. However, its ‘ ‘All for Arkansas” 
trial keynote has attracted such companies as American 
Can, Dixie Cup, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., Chrysler, and U.S. Time Mfg. Co. Bauxite 
mining drew Alcoa, Reynolds, and American Cyanamid. 

As a heavily rural state, Arkansas population dropped 
4° from 1940 to 1946. Oklahoma lost even more popu- 
lation—about 6°,—with migrants going principally to 
California and Texas. 

Oklahoma farm income, which is of more than average 


indus- 
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importance in its income, did very well. The weste: \ pa: 
of the state is prospering with high-priced wheat f: 53) 

Industry lagged however in this state, includ: ¢ } 
oil. So its total income rise was only moderate—] >" _ 
about U. S. average. Industry growth in the state ha. bee; 
ballyhooed recently by a special train trip of Oklali ian, 
to the Middle West and East. 

Oklahoma City and Tulsa continued to do well, art) 
because of oil and the wide trade territories they serye 
Oil and gas production, for example, supports a |\ost of 
services, such as drilling, coring, surveying, and «ll ¢¢. 
menting, even as state production declines, 

New Mexico made the least sensational changes ‘1; the 
five-state region. Its population stayed about the same 
It did as well as the region though in income rise, 1\ain\ 
because of agriculture. Its prosperous condition today 
is caused by the high price of beef cattle and increased 
tourist trade. 

While the Southwest’s gain in total gross income from 
1939 to 1946 was 145% versus 130% for the U. S. 
the per capita income increase was even better. For the 
Southwest, it was up 135%; for the U. S. 116%, 

The per capita income performance by states: 


Per Capita Income % Gain 1946 as 

in in 1946 % of US 

1939 1946 Over ’39 — Average 
Arkansas ..... 246 68] 177 59 
Louisiana .... 354 759 114. 65 
Oklahoma ... 340 840 lat7 72 
RORGE 5/2 'e sacs 401 913 128 79 
New Mexico.. 341 822 14] 71 
Southwest ... 357 840 135 Te 
1 EN a 539 1162 116 100 


Moreover, the Southwest’s gains in net income cx: 
ceeded those in gross income. U. S. income taxes took 
only 84% of Southwest gross last year versus 11°% of the 
nation’s. As a result, retail sales bettered the U. S. gain 
over 1939 by 149% versus 130%. 

Adding up the income, population, and tax changes, 
Southwest income per person, after taxes, moved up from 
66% of the U. S. average in 1939 to 74% in 1946! 

That shows an increased market ce cantiag It reflects the 
Southwest's whole economic development—its farm revo 
lution, its industrial growth, its rural-to-urban shift. It is 
epitomized by a rapid influx into Southwest middle 











income brackets. It sums up the Southwest’s change’ JR expa 
role in the New American Market. steel 
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Copies of this Report to Executives, coupled wit! 
three-page Market Data Supplement, will be available in 
color reprint form in about two weeks, Single copies w1!! q 
be mailed to Business Week subscribers upon request 
without charge—to nonsubscribers for 20¢. Additiona 
copies will be billed at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On ord 
of 11 or more, quantity prices will be quoted on in 





quiry. Address orders for reprints to Paul Montgomecvy. | 
Publisher, Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, Now | 
York 18, N. Y. | 
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CONTRACT PRODUCTION OF SHEET STEEL ITEMS (Gauges from 8 


@ Here’s how you can speed up plant (2) We will manufacture to your specifications, 
expansion, boost production, or turn surplus in, Lyon Production run quantities, assemblies, 


steel inventory into cash. 


(1) If you can supply us with 12 to 24 gauge lighter up to No. 30. 
sheet steel, we will supply you pound for pound 


sub-assemblies, or parts in gauges No. 8 and 


with any selection of Lyon standard products Write or phone your nearest Lyon dealer or 


now in production. district office. 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
GENERAL OFFICES: 710 MONROE AVENUE, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
* Shelving eKitchen Cabinets Filing Cabinets Storage Cabinets * Conveyors Tool Stands 


* Lockers ¢ Display Equipment ¢Cabinet Benches ¢Bench Drawers eShop Boxes ¢ Service Carts 
* Wood Working Benches ¢ Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs e Work Benches «Bar Racks «Hopper Bins 
* Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches ¢Drawing Tables e¢Drawer Units ¢Bin Units © Parts Cases 


e Fiat Drawer Files 

@ Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

© Desks * Sorting Files 

© Stools * Ironing Tables 





Our Watermark 


is your / 


OTT iam enrictitta 


Look through 
the paper - 
SCC all three! 

/ 


1 COTTON FIBRE 


25-50-75 or 100% 
Cotton Fibre Content 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER 


Businessmen are becoming paper- 
minded. Yes, indeed... they're realizing 
that the makeup of a good letter, be it 
a sales message or a friendly note, re- 
quires not only one’s thoughts well 
stated, but fine paper upon which these 
thoughts are conveyed. For a fine letter- 
head is equally as important as the per- 
sonal appearance of your salesman, Each 
represents you and your firm — making 
a good or a bad impression. Next time 
you sign a letter, hold the paper to the 
light. When you see “all three’, as ap- 
pears above, you know you're signing 
your name on the finest paper. Ask your 
printer about Fox River. He'll gladly 
recommend the correct percentage of cot- 
ton fibre for every business need. Fox 
RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 421-E §, 


Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. | 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


Ee ee + a 
Fox es; \ 





PRODUCTION 





ee 


Diesels on the Assembly Line 


Manufacturers seek to improve oil engines’ competitive 
position by adapting them to mass production. Improved design; 
permit manufacture on same line with gasoline engines. 


Diesel engine manufacture is going 
on a mass-production basis. 
e Wider Market—l'o the diesel builder, 
mass production and its attendant econ- 
omi¢s mean opening up a mass market. 

Part of the cost differential between 
the diesel and its mass-produced com- 
petitor, the gasoline engine, occurs be- 
cause certain diesel components are in- 
herently more expensive than their gaso- 
line counterparts (fuel injectors cost 
more than carburetors). But the big 
reason for higher initial cost has been 
relatively small production. Until recent 
years, demand was not great. Result: 
Diesels were produced by slow methods. 
e Dilemma—Thus diese] manufacturers 
were caught between the horns of a 


dilemma. Large-scale users could ifor 
the investment necessary to 

diesel economies. But it’s the lit; 
lows who make up the mass market 
And although they appreciated the po. 
tential savings with diesel power, the 
couldn’t stand the high first cost. § 
they tought gasoline engines instead 

The potential market was there, but 
the product was too expensive. 

To tap that market, price had to }x 
lowered first. Now the mass-productio: 
techniques are being applied to diese 
manufacture in various ways: 

Continental Motors Corp. begai 
making diesels only a year ago. It now 
turns them out on the same line wit! 
gasoline engines. The engines are iden- 





IT’S ALL A FAMILY MATTER 





Small boys are game any day to take a look at big machinery—the bigger the better. 
And when pop or someone else in the family is at the helm, their interest is un- 
bounded. Rheem Mfg. Co. has joined the growing ranks of companies that are 
finding family interest valuable to build employee morale. At a series of open houses, 
Rheem welcomes both stockholders and employees’ families, shows them the 
works. There’s nothing phony about the guests’ response—witness young Leroy 
Herben (nearest camera) as he watches his uncle, Wilbur Wade, check on the opera- 
tion of a gas water heater at South Gate, Culit. 


| 
| 
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LOVELY LADIES CAN SNIFF 
IN COOL COMFORT 


 * exclusive New York perfume shop, upon installing an 


air conditioning system, advertised that “lovely ladies can now 
sniff in cool comfort.” 


It was an effective advertisement because lovely ladies, and men 
as well, prefer air conditioned surroundings—while shopping, 
working, or playing—or even while sleeping. Air conditioning 
has become a popular health and comfort convenience in every=- 
thing from homes to large auditoriums. 


Wagner Electric Motors power many of today’s air conditioning 
systems. They efficiently and dependably answer all demands 
for continuous, trouble-free performance—whether in a single 
5-hp motor or whole batteries of 40-hp Wagners. 


Universal in application, Wagner Electric Motors are made in 
sizes and types for every industrial, commercial and home use. 


Should you need electric motors or other products made by 
Wagner, consult the nearest of our 29 branch offices or write 
to the Wagner Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Avenue, 
St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 














THE SEASONED TRAVELER 
GOES BY TRAIN 
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CRAWFORD POLLOCK 
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THE RESULTS 








@ The Streamliner “City of Port- 
land” provides fast daily service 
between Chicago—Omaha— 
Portland ... also stopping at 
points in Wyoming and Idaho. 
@ Streamlined Pullman and 


Coaches... attractive Dining 
and Club cars... barber shop 
and shower. All cars roller-bear- 
ing equipped for restful riding. 
For real travel comfort, ride the 
“City of Portland.” No Extra Farel 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


50 








tical to a certain point on the Jing 
then are made into one type © ¢h, 
other, as the order specifies. ‘| 
relatively small number of dies: 
be made with mass-production 
mies. 

International Harvester Co. 
notice of its intention to beco 
even greater factor than before 
bile and- industrial engines \ 
bought the Melrose Park (Ill.) \ 
plus airplane engine plant tw 
ago (BW —Dec.1’45,p18). Ha 
has now designed and tested dic..| ep. 
gines that can be made on the same 
production line as its gasoline envines, 
using many identical parts. 

The Buda Co. has for 34 years been 
making a line of engines for gasoline, ji 
diesel oil, and butane buming. | hes: 
are so close in design that any one of 
the three types can be shifted to cither 
of the others by replacing one sct of 
parts with another set. Buda empha. 
sizes flexibility of type in selling this 
line, rather than mass-production e¢cono- 
mies. Other major manufacturers are 
reportedly making satisfactory progress 
in the same direction. 

Even mass-produced diesel engines 

will still carry the extra cost resulting 
from such necessary diesel features as 
fuel-injection units. But they will es- 
cape costs inherent in separate assem- 
bly lines and in buying or making parts 
by the dozen instead of by the thov- 
sand. An additional benefit, as output 
presumably increases in response to low- 
ered prices, should be substantial reduc- 
tions in costs of such diesel parts as 
fuel-injection systems. 
e Recent Strides—The mass-production 
approach to the problem would not 
have been possible even a few years 
ago, when diesel engines differed greatly 
in design from gasoline engines. At 
that time heavy weight, slow speed, and 
relative inflexibility pretty much limited 
diesels to such installations as electric- 
power generation and marine propul- 
sion. 

But the engineering trend has been 

to diesels that can take over jobs for- 
mally monopolized by gasoline. 
e Six Years’ Research—International 
Harvester outlined its progress to a te- 
cent conference of a group of plant 
visitors, sponsored by the Diesel En- 
gine Manufacturers’ Assn. Harvesters’ 
engineers worked on the new diesel 
designs for six years—to find out the 
limitations of their idea and to sweat 
off an average of 20% of the weight. 

Next step, now under way, is the 
production engineering. ‘This consists 
of planning the manufacturing proc- 
esses and installing the necessary equip- 
ment. Best estimate is that Melrose 
Park will be operating the combined 
line in about two years. 

e Half and Half—The engineering fact 
basic to the new plan is that many dic- 


} 
+ 
tHe 
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In @ single operation, and in clear, printed figures, these Nationol 
Payroll Machines prepare checks showing the gross pay, the 
specific deductions, and the net pay; also, payroll summary and 
employees’ earning record. Labor cost analyses can also be made. 


E.R. SQUIBB & SONS 
find 


menage 27201 conventence 


... with their National Payroll Machines in preparing 
their payrolls for some 5,000 employees. 
This world-famous pharmaceutical house reports: 
“Our operators have attained a posting speed 
that averages 120 per hour, which is rather excep- 
tional for the posting of payroll, considering 
the number of calculations involved in payrolls, 


today. 





“The flexibility of the machines allows us 
to supply our employees with pertinent data 
that most individuals are vitally interested in... 
the posting of an employee's earnings to date, 
his withholding tax to date, and his F.I.C. 
to date... This allows the employee to know 
his exact status with the Government each week 
upon receipt of his pay. 

“Our operators say that they like the con- 
venience of the keys and the ease of working 
the National Payroll Machine. No standing up 
to replace each individual record, nor un- 
necessary reaching or stretching.”’ 

Your local National representative will 
demonstrate. Or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 


principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The Nattonal Cash Register Company 




















Here’s information you need on 


Cutting Steam Costs 











@ In the production of steam a man 
can be old-fashioned in two ways. One 
of these is wasteful hand-firing, which 
ceased to be necessary years ago. The 
other old-fashioned firing method is 
the use of out-of-date, inefficient stoker 
equipment. Such stokers represented a 
distinct advance when installed, but 
result in high-cost operation by today’s 
standards. It will cost you nothing to 
compare your present firing method 
with modern Iron Fireman firing, 
which has brought new fuel economy 
and operating efficiency into boiler 
plants from coast to coast. 


——=-* 
THE IRON FIREMAN 


This portfolio explains the 
MODERN method of coal firing 


We would like to send you a 
portfolio on Iron Fireman Pneumatic 
Spreader stokers. Here you will find 
this modern stoker fully described and 
illustrated. Also included are miniature 
blueprints, photographs and operating 
results for actual installations, each in 
a different type of industry or building. 

It will pay you to get this 32 page 
portfolio, sent gratis. Write Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
3162 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Other plants in Portland, Oregon; 
Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


When an Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader 
Stoker with auxiliary wood burning equip- 
ment was installed in the steam plant the 
Hickory Manufacturing Co., iekery, Boe. 
its high combustion temperatures permitted 
compere utilization of the company’s accumu- 
lated wood waste (previously a bare 15% had 
been used), generated all needed power, and 
eliminated expense of outside power formerly 
ourchased to make up deficiency of hand-fired 
Poller. Saving: $800 per month. With hand- 
lant had been able to 


firing, the same boiler 
the needed power. 


produce only 50% o 


IREMAN 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY 
DUTY STOKERS, OIL BURNERS © RESIDENTIAL 
STOKERS, OIL BURNERS, FURNACES, BOILERS 













sels and gasoline engines can be id »- 
tical in their lower halves. The dividi, 
line is the junction between crankc 
and cylinder head. 

The portion of an engine above i 
line consists essentially of what mig it 
be termed its boiler room: combust: 1 
chambers and those parts needed |; 
combustion. Because the combusti.n 
processes and the fuels of the two cn- 
gine types are essentially differestt, 
major differences in design persist above 
the line. 

Below the line is the mechanical scc- 
tion. Its function is the same in both 
types: It transmits to the driven ma- 
chine the push generated in the upper 
half of the engine. 

Harvester engineers have accordingly 

designed identical lower halves for dic- 
sels and gas engines of similar ratings. 
They have gone still further by using 
common parts in the upper sections of 
both types wherever possible.’ 
e Three Out of Four—Thus far, the 
parts duplication achieved by Harvester 
is 75%. The principal parts in this class 
are crankcase, connecting rods, crank- 
shaft, timing gears, and flywheel—plus 
scores of things like bolts, nuts, and 
machine screws. Principal parts not 
identical are cylinder heads, pistons, 
manifolds, ignition systems, and fuel 
injector carburetor. 

In the factory, a crankcase will start 
along the assembly line and, for a while, 
will receive the same parts regardless 
of which type of engine it is to become. 
When it reaches a given point on the 
line, the production order will deter- 
mine whether it is to be finished as a 
diesel or a conventional gasoline engine. 
e What’s in a Name?—Harvester calls 
its product a “conversion engine.” 
Actually this name tends to confuse; all 
characteristics of convertibility cease 
once the unit has passed the decisive 
point on the assembly line. 

However, replacement parts that are 
in common use can be cannibalized 
from one type of engine to the other. 
e Limited Range—Not all engines in 
Harvester’s line will be made: on the 
double-duty production line. There is, 
for example, no demand for gasoline- 
powered eavy-duty construction trac- 
tors, or diesel-powered pickup trucks. 

Probabie range of the conversion en- 
gines will be confined to those sizes 
where some customers require diescl, 
some gasoline power. This will include 
roughly, engines with from 16-hp. to 
65-hp. flywheel output. 

Besides the Melrose Park production, 
conversion engines probably will be 
made in plants at Doncaster, England, 
and Geelong, Australia. Particularly in 
Europe, where shipping costs of fuel arc 
an important consideration, the greater 
output of power per pound of fuel give 
diesel an even greater economy advan- 
tage than in the domestic market. 
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5S? YEARS OF LIGHT-METAL KNOW-HOW 


1S LIGHTER! 


35% lighter than aluminum, 
75% lighter than steel. Prompt shipment in 
semi-fabricated forms! 


Your opportunity to utilize American Mag- 
nesium’s lightness may lie in a sales-appealing, 
featherweight consumer product. Or it may be 
somewhere deep within an industrial machine, 
like the American Magnesium parts that have 
revolutionized textile tricot knitting . . . helping 
to triple machine speeds. Here are the tubing 
and permanent-mold castings used in tricot warp 
beams... 


1S EASIER! 


American Magnesium makes 
available the light-metal experience 
of Aluminum Company of America to help! 


The finished warp beams shown are used on 
machines, as well as for storing and shipment of 
yarn. They feed more uniformly into machines, 
require less power, cut shipping and handling 
costs appreciably. In the change-over to Ameri- 
can Magnesium, in either consumer or indus- 
trial products, our help in design, in shop 
practice, in tool design, will short-cut many a 
problem. Take your first step toward a bonus 
in lightness today. Call your nearest Alcoa 
sales office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, sales agent for American Magnesium 
products, 1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 


Lie i AMET NaS RET 


























"Eten ‘ - i ee ae ae ee oe 
STALINSK: Siberia’s first aluminum plant, built during the war, illustrates the shift of Soviet industry to. the east. _ 


More Capital Goods Goal of Rebuilt Soviet Factories 


The Soviet Union’s Fourth Five- 
Year Plan (1945-50), like the previous 
ones, stresses capital goods at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. Also, the Rus- 
sians are now turning out many prod- 
ucts they once imported. The aim: to 
create a self-sustaining economy. 

In rebuilding some 800 state enter- 
prises last year, the Soviet put a 
strong emphasis on blast and open- 
hearth furnaces, rolling and bloom- 
ing mills and similar heavy industries 
(BW—Feb.8’47,p104). The — truck 
output from the five automotive 
plants greatly outweighs that of pas- 
senger cars (BW-—Jul.5’47,p86). 

Consumer production goals have 
also risen steadily since the war, but 
the government never drops its sights 
from the real target. Recently, for 
example, it has attempted to corral 
more manpower for capital goods 
industries in remote areas by offering 
white-collar workers larger food ra- 
tions if they work in factories. 











TALINN: Farm equipment ready for shipment. LENINGRAD: Kirov work’s first postwar. turbine. 
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| Inquiry is invited from manufacturers 

of motor-driven equipment or quantity 

| users of Motors and Gearmotors.... Z 

| Added plant facilities enable us to of- 4% TQ 30 HP. 
fer advantages in service and delivery 

to those interested in.quality products. 

Wire or write for Bulletin No. 5000. 


THE BROWN-BROCKMEYER COMPANY 


PLANTS AT DAYTON, WILMINGTON, WASHINGTON AND XENIA, OHIO 


GENERAL OFFICES, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


District Offices in Principal Cities 




















HEADS NEW OIL FIRM 


The petroleum industry wel- 
comed a new company last week. 
Cities Service Co. and Continen- 
tal Oil Co, have jointly formed 
Citcon Corp. for the manufactur 
of solvent refined lubricating oils 
Burl S. Watson (above), vice- 
president of Cities Service, is the 
company’s first president; W. Al 
ton Jones, Cities Service presi- 
dent, is its first board chairman. 

The parent companies plan to 
build a $30-million plant on a 
162-acre tract in Louisiana, which 
they recently purchased from the 
government. When completed, 
the plant will have a daily capacity 
of 6,000 bbl. of oil. 

Cities Service owns 65% of 
Citcon; Continental Oi] 35%. 








PEACETIME VT FUZE 


The principles of the VT Fuze, 
which did plenty of damage during the 
war, are used today to prevent damage. 

The research laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. claims that it has the 
first practical industrial application of 
the hush-hush military device. 

In one of G.E.’s laboratory buildings, 
red and green lights are visible to 
people who want to leave offices or work- 
shops. If someone walks down the corri- 
dor, the light turns red. Thus a te- 
searcher carrying delicate instruments or 


HEN we introduced 32 ALUNDUM abrasive last fall we were 


sure that it was good. Now after nine month’s actual use we | rheraicale Saas ak tikes wanes teat if 

know that it’s even better than we told you. In plant after plant = he goes out he may run smack into 

‘ this entirely new, entirelv different abrasive is showing truly sen- someone unless the light is green. ‘This 

sational results. Are you using 32 ALUNDUM grinding wheels? | prevents accidents and damage to costly 
equipment. 


microwave transmitting-receiving unit. 


ABRASIVES — GRINDING WHEELS — @@l to ne | 3 sean i ge a _— bounce 
REFRACTORIES — POROUS MEDIUMS — HO 1 i3 — Rell PRODUCTS back from peopie in the corridor, cause 


| LABELING MACHINES (BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: | STONES) variations in the current drawn by the 
; : : r . | transmitter, actuate the red lights. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. a * The lights are operated through a 


a — 
Le pe 3 ‘ 
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bate Valve 


For Se-co, a packless stem valve, the 
Kecurity Valve Co., 410 San Fernando 
nd, Los Angeles 31, claims two safety 
eatures: (1) It cannot freeze in either 

en or closed position; (2) it cannot 
be pulled out by turning the spindle 
jst the open position. Result: The 
hance of accidentally removing the 
pindle on lines containing high-pres- 
ure gases is eliminated. 

A brass retaining washer stops up- 
yard motion of the spindle at the wide- 
pen position. Since the washer is 
free to rotate, the spindle cannot be- 
ome wedged in the open position. In 
he closed position, downward motion 
bs halted by a Neoprene seat; resiliency 
of the cushion prevents freezing. 

The valve has a forged brass body, 
full grip hand wheel. It operates on 
pressures from 1 oz. to 3,500 psi. 
Availability: Deliveries start Aug. 1. 








Static Brush 


A new whiskbroom removes dirt or 
dust from cloth by static electricity, 
according to the maker, Modglin Co., 
Inc, 3235 San Fernando Rd., Los An- 
eles 41. Called Whisk-off, it is all- 
lastic, from handle to bristle. 
Movement of the plastic bristles 
across the fabric creates a magnetic 
raction. This draws dirt from crev- 
ies Which ordinary sweeping motion 
annot reach. The brush can _ be 
cleaned in soap and water. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 












Push-Button Lock 


Larmloc is a keyless electric door lock 


proof. It operates on a combination 


ww PF 


claimed to be pickproof and burglar-. 
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WOULD You PAY 3¢ A DAY 
TO HAVE A QUIET OFFICE ? 


You can think straighter and 
clean up your work faster when 
you’re free from office noise. 
That’s surely worth more to you 
than 3¢ a day. Yet 3¢ a day per 
worker, figured over four or five 
years, is the average cost of 
eliminating noise with a ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
acoustical tile. 

Once you end the clamor of 
clattering machines, loud voices, 
and shrill bells, your whole staff 
does better work. Errors drop, 
efficiency steps up. This im- 
provement pays for itself fast. 
Up to 75% of all the sound that 
strikes the surface of Cushion- 
tone is absorbed in the 484 
deep fibrous holes in each 
12” square. And not even 


CUSHIONTONE IS A REG. TRADE-MARK, 


ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 
A - Nae 
Made by the Makers of im ® Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 





































repainting will affect this acous- 
tical efficiency! 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
good reflector of light, too. It’s 
easy to maintain, and it pro- 
vides extra insulation. Your 
local Armstrong contractor will 
be glad to prove the economy 
of a Cushiantone ceiling with 
an estimate, Call on him. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to Ex- 
terminate Office Noise Demons.” It 


gives all the facts. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Acoustical Dept., 4707 


Walnut Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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CUTS COSTS! 


Faster handling of materials within the plant is an important 
consideration in the cost-reduction program. And the maintenance 
of clean, smooth floors can help. Such floors—free from embedded 
accumulations that form an irregular, slippery surface—allow 
trucks to move swiftly...and surely. In addition, clean floors 
are safer floors and conducive to worker productivity. 


For the above and other reasons, it pays to keep floors clean. And 
it pays particularly, in the case of grease-caked floors, to do the 
cleaning with a Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber. This is 
the scrubber with the self-sharpening brush feature. A flip of the 
switch reverses the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens them 
automatically! ... eliminates the need for frequent changing of 
brushes by hand in order to maintain a good cutting edge. 


In digging through and loosening heavy coatings of dirt, oil, 
grease, and shavings, the Finnell 84-XR is ten times faster than 
hand-spudding, and far more thorough. Floating brush rings 
enable the two powerful scarifying brushes to get into indentations 
and grooves that rigid coupling brushes pass over and miss. Low 
construction makes it easy to clean around and beneath equipment. The 
machine is adaptable to wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 
Ruggedly constructed throughout, assuring long, trouble-free service. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3807 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana, Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 











push-button mechanism connec: ‘e; 
a small control cabinet ins; 


building. 
A dial with push buttons nu 1b¢; 
from 1 to 8 is mounted on the th 


of the door. Touching three 
buttons consecutively to form 
chosen combination opens the lo. \. ] 
inside control cabinet has eight s che 
permits 336 different unlocking ser 
A combination is formed by incertiy 
plugs in any three of the socket 
An alarm bell or similar scare dey: 
can be attached to the control cabing 
If an intruder touches a wrong pu} 
button on the outside dial, he sets ¢ 
the alarm, disconnects the lock. 
Larmloc Sales Corp., 3169 N. Chi; 
St., Chicago, is the maker. 
Availability: delivery in one week. 









Two-Way Strainer 


J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., ) 
developed a valve sediment strainer { 
use in pipelines where continuous 4 
is required. The fixture has two strai 
ing baskets: By diverting flow from on 














basket to the other, filters can | W 
cleaned without interrupting either ¢! - 
liquid’s flow or the straining. It 

The unit uses a single valve to dir: m 
flow from the inlet to either of the t n 
baskets. Valve action is nonfreczing 
operates easily at all times, the make © 
report. Tr 

The strainer is available in regu! it 
sizes from 1 in. to 6 in. Air vad k 
relieve excess pressure. They will ope: tk 
ate on pipelines carrying pressures Oo 
to 300 psi. 





Availability: deliveries in 4 weeks. 


Cooking Aid 


Panette, an aluminum foil ski 
liner, does away with greasy frying pan 
helps prevent drain clogging that | 
sults from grease and food particle 


The liner is placed in the skillet : 
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...world’s fastest adding machine 
...adds, subtracts, multiplies 


* 


a oe he Pe Ger ce ae oxy 
sets a new standard for an old industry 






THUMB ADD-BAR. It’s an extra add-bar 
P which lets the thumb do the adding— 
WORLD'S FASTEST. The Clary operates at 188 cycles per minute GIVES GREATER ACCURACY. _ the strongest member of the hand. Used 







her ¢! —as much as 48 per cent faster than other adding machines. The Clary keyboard is prime: pire: Rete ype lag 
It does this quietly, without effort, because of its new electro- entirely new. Carefully 

» direc motive design. It prints by fast rotary motion—something planned to minimize eye fatigue and reduce human errors. 

het new in adding machines. This departure from the outmoded agp THAN 10,000 SATISFIED USERS INDICATE A TREND. Eight 

cezingi§ Feciprocating principle is the reason why the Clary is the years of research, planning and manufacturing experience 

— World's fastest—why the Clary does more work with less effort. went into the Clary Adding Machine. This sound background 
THE EASIEST TO USE. The keyboard is compact, the hand spans is now paying off for satisfied Clary users from coast to coast. 

Icg it easily. Control bars are positioned around the numeral The Clary has a sales record which we believe has ™ 

ms keys so that hand motions are greatly reduced. Because of never been equalled by a new adding machine. The 

1 Opt the thumb add-bar fewer motions are required. These and trend is up—the value sound. Before you buy be 


other conveniences give you more speed with less effort. sure to try the new Clary. 


ARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Officeand Factory 1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. I TELL ME MORE about the new 
+ r > , Ps aS cle Ld 
as OFFICES: Amarillo—Austin— Baton Rouge—Birmingham—Cleveland—Charleston — ae. Sena tee ween en 
‘ucago—Cincinnati—Corpus Christi—Dallas—Davenport, Iowa—Denver—Evansville, Ind. I counting operations. Noobligation, of course 
Far go, N. D.—Fresno, Calif.—Fort Worth—Houston—Huntington, W. Va.—Jonesboro, BoP as : Fic 
re. rk.—Kansas City—Long Beach, Calif.—Louisville—Minneapolis—Nashville—New Orleans 
skillg#New_York—Omaha—Peoria—Philadelphia—Phoenix—Portland, Ore.—Sacramento—Salt ges mee = ar mama: nota naar ie 
ke City—San Bernardino—San Diego—San Francisco—San Jose—Santa Ana, Calif.— 


, par anta Barbara—Seattle—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Spokane—Springfield, Mo.—St. Cloud, hn, en EE ae, Se 

vat 1¢™—nn.— Wheeling — Wichita — Anchorage, Alaska — Honolulu — Montreal — Vancouver — 

rticle 7 erdam—Bruxelles— Buenos Aires—Rio de Janeiro—Caracas, Venezuela—El Salvador ADDRESS___EEEEEE a 
uatemala— Honduras— Managua, Nicaragua— Mexico City and many more soon. : 

>t 4) Our representative is not listed in the phone book write or wire for his address, § city ZONE STATA_____. 














Wonder why 


ever uses stamps? 


ever uses —7 





-when they can use 
a postage meter!! 





... which prints postage of any 

value for parcel post packages, 

when and as needed, in your own 

office or shipping department. 

The Postage Meter provides the 

modern means of stamping your 

business packages, cartons, or 

any container. Time and effort 

saving. The meter holds any 

amount of postage you want it to 

hold, absolutely safe, protected 

from loss, theft, misuse . . . and 

keeps its own record, automatically accounts for postage used. 

The same postage meter stamps and seals your letter mail too! 
There are postage meters for every business, large or small. 

Call the nearest office—or write for an illustrated booklet that 

explains Metered Mailing for shipping room and office. 


ui 


PITNEY-BOWES 


= POSTAGE METER 


w 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1414 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 





the food is fried. After use, it ; 
and discarded. Pans are lef: 
scraps and grease are kept out 
water. 

Claims for the liner are th 
nonabsorbent, does not melt 
tort under the hottest temp 
Panette Co., Box 1132, Pittsb 
the maker, 

Availability: immediate delive: 


Drip-Proof Spout 


Pouring liquids without splas 
dripping 1s easy with a plastic 5} 
voloped by Livingstone Mfg. Cu., 
W. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 

The spout comes in four siz 
be attached to the top of alm 
household bottle. A molded + 
in the lip of the device catch 
last few drops, prevents their dripping 
on work surfaces. When not in ys 
the spout is covered with a tight-fitting 
cap that protects the liquids from dir 
or food odors. 

Availability: deliveries in 10 days. 


Tight Fitter 


Closer-fitting joints for wood floor 
ings or sidings, without blocking and 
hammering to obtain proper alignment 
is the purpose of Bord-Jak. The tool, 
us:ng a simple jack lever principle, 
made by Maco Corp., Huntington, 
Ind. 

A hammaer’s blow sets the device : 
position (picture) on horizontal 
vertical support studs. Lever actio: 
is then applied. Pressure plates squcez 
the flooring or siding boards tight! 
together, hold them in position. Han 
are thus left free for nailing. Bad 
warped boards can be forced into line, 
tongue-and-grooved or  square-facc 
lumber brought into perfect fits, Mac 
reports. 

The tool can also be used to spread 
or squeeze out-of-line studs. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 
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What does your competition know about this “Master Key’:. . 


MOLECULAR DISTILLATION? 


F Many. ene 
_. vantages of Molecular, Dis 


= tN Rae ag aL RA OT Pa 3, 


MOLECULAR DISTILLATION is one of the newest 
basic processes available to industry. 

Come of age in the war years, it is now well along 
in factory-scale development. It is a process full of 
so much promise that nobody, as yet, can see its 
ceiling. 

WHAT IS IT? WHAT CAN IT DO? 

.-- Molecular Distillation is precisely controlled, 
“short pcth” distillation, carried on under exceptionally 
high vacuum. 

...lt can separate many high molecular-weight 
materials you have come to think of as “undistillable.” 

-.. lt is the only proved means by which many 
complex materials can be distilled without heat injury. 
This is particularly true of certain fats, waxes and 
greases. 

--. It is a simple and easily expandable process, 
demanding neither heavy expenditures nor overly- 
complicated installations. It can be used on a small 


laboratory-scale,.as a pilot-plant operation, or in full 
commercial-seale production—and for low initial and 
operational costs. 

How ‘many new applications will be found for 


this process, how many new discoveries it may bring, 


depends to some extent on how many new ideas come 


\ 


along. Our DPI services might help you develop a 
new and profitable idea—it’s happened that way 
with quite a few processors. 

We can, if you wish, run experimental distilla- 
tions on materials you send us. And we offer several 
types and sizes of molecular stills for sale. 

In brochure, 
High Vacuum Distillation,* giving the technical 
details of this process and descriptions of the equip- 


aan ing. Use the convenient corner card, 
(es ‘ : . 
Vite \ below, to remind you to write. 


addition, a new “Information on 


ment we sell, is available for the ask- 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, 


NEW YORK 

















Could your business 
make more profit 


if you had 


MORE 
OPERATING 


Send for our book, *‘A 
Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.”’ 


Learn how little money 
costs...how much more 
you can get...and how § 
long you can use it 
under our liberal, 
low-cost Commercial 
Financing Plan. 


For your copy of ‘“‘A 
Better Way to Finance 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING Divisions: 


BALTIMORE 2, NEW YORK 17, CHICAGO 6, 
LOS ANGELES 14, SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ey a 


< $80000000 


2, MD. 


3 Oe 
{ apital and Serpit 


BALTIMORE 


Offices in more than 300 Citles of the United States and Canada 
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Midw 
ned U 
iddlet 


Insurers Turn Down Business F*’ 


° / A be WNd 
Brokers, agents say companies won't take new fire Autom "af 


risks. Underwriters point out law won't let them handle more wihmmverag 








ee ‘a b S65! 
existing capital. Rates are up but so are losses, so deficits moun crag 
Other 
Every businessman likes to see a big What’s more, brokers and ag: its ardlmpiners 
backlog of orders on his books. But in no longer merely moaning over ‘\i¢ | me 
the auto and fire insurance fields, de- of their commissions. They arc noyjiherythi 
mand is getting to be positively taking direct action. In New York, {offBday’s 
embarrassing. example: siness 
This week brought no signs of a e@The Brokers’ Assn. Joint Councilfiiindled 
letup. If anything, the situation is even after publicly doubting that “the co,iisposal 
tighter than in the hectic spring months __ panies [are] doing their proper share ive Wé 


(BW—May10’47,p34,p39). Brokers and meeting the situation,” has brought pat its 
agents are growling that coverage can’t troubles to State Insurance § iperingamnger 
be placed in the usual quarters any-  tendent Robert E. Dineen. At his; Anot 








more because many insurance com- quest, the association’s drawing up auto 
panies are unwilling—or unable—to take list of occasions when members sym insur 
additional risks. posedly couldn’t place insurance wit Loss 
e Up in Arms—As a result, brokers and _ their companies. he expe 
agents are sick and tired of: eThe National Assn. of Insurancg™pmpan 
e The way insurance companies have Agents has been meeting with the Ingmotk, 4 
grown selective in taking new risks; surance Executives Assn. to find son) % of 
@ Their choosy attitude toward renewal _ way out of the current mess. 46 th 
business; e The National Assn. of Insurancg auto 
e Their abrupt refusal to underwrite Brokers will go to the public with goo 2 | 
certain lines. full report on what has been happeningmlt, de: 
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A SHOW OF FAITH IN THE WORLD BANK 


New debentures of the World Bank went like hot cakes last week. In fact, the Outlo 
demand exceeded the supply. On hand to watch the debut at the New York Stock BByrs ca: 
Exchange were John J. McCloy (left), World Bank president, and (next to him) Emil Build 
Schram, Exchange head. It was obvious that they were satisfied. McCloy saw his ‘ abl 
$250-million offering (BW —Jul.12’47,p73) oversubscribed, the bidding send prices uaDIe 
a couple of points above par. Schram was happy because of the week’s volume of a 
bond trading: It totaled $26,727,900, of which $9,301,000 was in the new deben- War 
tures. And now there’s talk of an additional $300-million offering before 1947. pects ar 





Prope 
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5 suggestions on what to do about 
, situation. 
Midwest brokers and agents have 
ned up ON Complaints, too, George 
iddleton, head of the Insurance 
okers Assn. of Illinois, for instance, 
ims that one of his members recently 
}; unable to place as much as $400,- 
0 of a $1,000,000 piece of fire 
verage. Another, he says, missed out 
b $650,000 or $1,500,000 of desired 
yerage. 
Other Side—But even the loudest com- 
iners readily admit that you can’t 
yme the insurance companies for 
eything. One very basic cause of 
day’s troubles is the flood of new 
siness. It’s just too large to be 
indled with the capital at the trade’s 
sposal. State authorities reputedly 
be warned more than one company 
bat its underwritings are nearing the 
pnger point. 

Another factor is the loss experience 

auto and fire underwriting—highest 
insurance history. 

Loss Experience—A case in point is 
be experience of the nonmutual casualty 
mpanies licensed to operate in New 
ork, a group estimated to transact 
% of all such domestic business. In 
046 they had losses of over $40 million 
) auto liability insurance and $38 mil- 
on in auto property damage. As a re- 
sit, despite record-breaking premiums, 
ey were in the red close to $50 million 

their underwriting. 

Fire losses are up just as steeply. In 
e first half of 1947 they were bigger 
an in any whole year in the 1933-42 
riod. And in the year ending June 
, 1947, they came to $633 million— 
ighest for any 12-month period on 
cord. 

Higher Rates—To ease the beating fire 
nd casualty companies are taking, more 
d more states are okaying boosts. The 
ade, however, doesn’t think that rates 
s yet are high enough to offset loss 
fends. Few insurance men expect to 

the present tight market loosen up 
itil (1) premiums get more into line 
ith risks, and (2) inflated building, 
ioperty, and car values level off. 
Whether the situation is as bad as 
he agents and brokers paint it is a moot 
pint. Insurance companies (and more 
fan a few sellers of insurance) say it 
n't, Normal risks, they claim, are still 
sily insured. And the New York State 
asurance Dept. says that it has no com- 
aints from insurance buyers that 
policies covering legitimate risks can’t 
e placed. 

Outlook—But fire companies will be 
‘tra careful in covering such risks as: 
Buildings in which large supplies of 
aluable or inflammable goods are con- 
entrated; 

War plants whose peacetime pros- 
ects aren’t clear; 

Properties in areas where loss ex- 
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THOUSANDS IN USE... 


Ideal for work in narrow aisled 
factories, warehouses and in box 
cars. The I-ton capacity Hyster 
“20"is only 37 inches wide. 









PULL pow™ tS 
HANDLING © % 


+o 
. g ip 
—* tacks re we — = ca 
Vv : ° 
poe hand aR stories): we ties.all 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY THESE HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS 


ALASKA—Northern Commercial Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Equipment Sales Company 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. S$. Rampell PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Rapids Handling Equipment Ce. PORTLAND, Sales Company 
er ALTA. ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Lid. 


Williams Machy. Western, Lid. ST. LOUIS, MO.—Wherton L. Peters 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


CINCINNATI, O.—Oral T. Carter & Associates Company 
, O.—Morrison Company SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 


CLEVELAND 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster 
DENVER, COLO.—Pau! TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. & Hyde TULSA, —Marshall Supply & 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA B.C. 

A. R. Willioms Machy. Co., Lid. A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Steel Foundry Co. VICTORIA, B. C. 
INDI IND.—Central Rubber & Supply Co A. R. Machy. Western, Lid. 

Co. 7’ 

ACSOOMEAS, Amt. S. Teague Equipment aere ae 

Industrial Power Equipment Co. YUKON TERRITORY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company Company 

OQUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster 
nao as net cooweer . HYSTER COMP. 

MONTREAL ?.O.—A. 8. Wiltiems Machy. Co., Lid. 

Bess An I 2907 Wt. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 3, OREGON 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Bostern industrial Sates Co. 1807 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., lid. 1610-7 MEYERS STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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NEW YORK 





Industrial CANADA 


Though rich in natural resources and one of the 
world’s largest suppliers of raw materials, about half 
of Canada’s total production is industrial. 

Special departments of this Bank will be glad to 
help you if you plan to establish a plant, branch or 
agency in Canada. These departments are equipped 
to furnish information on suitable plant locations... 
manufacturing and market trends . . . incorporation 
procedure . . . agency arrangements . . . indeed, on 
all phases of industrial Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE — 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE, SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








Equipped with — 


Sheep's -Wool 
Polishing Buff 
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MORE USEFUL... 
movetss1 x» Mall Drill 


Thousands of %" MallDrills are saving time and effort 
on a wide variety of jobs in factories, sheet metal fabricat- 
ing plants, automotive repair and body shops, hotels, in- 
stitutions, home basement shops, and on farms. Has a %" 
capacity in steel, %" in wood, and %" in masonry and con- 
crete. It is also fast and efficient for hole sawing, grinding, 
sanding, wire brushing, polishing, and many other applications. 


Available for either 110 or 220-volt AC-DC. Also \%" 


Sig", 2", Se", 4" and %" models. 


POWER TOOL DIVISION 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7768 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 


Ask your Supplier or write for power tool booklet 


19, 


















PICKED BY ENGINEERS 


Richard E, Dougherty, vice- 
president of the New York Cen- 
tral R.R. Co., will be the 1948 
president of the American Socicty 
of Civil Engineers. He will take 
office at the society’s annual mceet- 
ing next January. 

Dougherty has been chairman 
of the grade crossing committee 
of the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads since 1935. He is a member 
of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Assn., has been a vice- | 
president of the society he 
slated to head. 


























c 
perience has proved to be unfavorab! — 
for the companies. 

And casualty companies will be jus 
as Cagey in insuring: 
e Jalopies and near-jalopies; 
e Taxicab fleets; 
e Truck fleets, particularly in long-hay 
Service; 
@ Bad-record drivers, or cars used main! 
in high-loss areas. as 
The trade thinks such caution is on! 
. . gunbelie 
good business practice. Otherwise, in | 
the nati 


surance executives say, you are apt t 
end up like Pittsburgh’s KeystongMthis yea 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., now sf carloadi 
the process of liquidation (BW Ju! teight 
19’47,p38). ge 
e New Financing—More and more oj” ! 


line fire and casualty companies are n Rails 
arranging for new financing to improvg§tonnage 
the relationship of their capital anq§ sands o 
their high volume of business. Actifice and 
Insurance Co. is offering stockholdeqg. 
mies 4 “i are not 
250,000 shares of new stock at $+) @ 
those w 


share. Others planning to get go dh 
chunks of new capital include Ca 
den Fire Insurance Co., Continent 
Casualty Co., Glens Falls . Insurance 
Co., and the National Union Fire |: 
surance Co. 
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oo SSE REE, more grain than ever before... 
ee Sie OLS more tons of freight more miles 
: SRR .. than ever before in peacetime 
SSR) ...AND EVEN BREAKING SOME OF 












: Your railroads are moving an almost 
. Munbelievable amount of freight across 
the nation. In the first four months of 
this year they topped even their wartime 
'@carloading records! And more tons of 
ut freight are moving more miles than 
\iggever before in peacetime! 
Railroads are carrying this greater 
tonnage with fewer cars. Although thou- 
@ sands of new cars have been put in serv- 
ice, and 100,000 are still on order, they 
are not coming fast enough to replace 
those worn out in wartime. 


This record-breaking volume of freight 
is being hauled at charges which average 
just a little more than one cent for carry- 
ing a ton of freight one mile. This is 
less than 15% above 1939 levels. 

But railroad wages are more than 
50% higher than they were in 1939. 
Fuel and material costs are 60% higher 
than before the war. 

As a result, in this year of biggest 
peacetime business, railroads are earn- 
ing an average return on their net in- 
vestment of only about 3%. 


THEIR WARTIME FREIGHT RECORDS / 


That’s just about half the earnings 
the railroads need if they are to keep 
on making the improvements in cars 
and engines, tracks and terminals, sig- 
nals and shops, which will keep freight 
moving at a rate to meet the nation’s 
needs ...to bring better service 
to you! 
* 


Send for a free copy of the new booklet, 
“You and Your Railroads.” Association 
of American Railroads, Room 941 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 








Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1947 














ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . .... 2s $108,388,998.21 
United States Government Obligations. . . .. 204,164,300.66 
OE BOCMEHIES 6-5 ko. dies Seed os 13,039,769.91 
GRRE BGA PMOCOURE 4. 66. 6s soe he Ne <8) 112,233,837.89 
Investment in Banking Premises. ....... 2,213,499.70 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
AGE kes eS CK ce + ard eyarand-S 548,940.66 
Accrued Taserest 0 wn wt ct hee ee eee 1,030,465.34 
Other Assets . 2. eee ccc ccccecceene 270,119.00 
$441,889,931.37 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (625,000 shs.). $ 10,000,000.00 
Surplus. ......2.... 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ..... 3,534,564.21 $ 23,534,564.21 
BOSEIVES wee te ete we oh Ke HO 3,440,317.41 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....... 548,940.66 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. .......-. 1,027,489.89 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . .... 955,873.50 
Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits. ..... $311,739,383.69 
Savings Deposits ...... 63,551,335.69 


Trust and Public Deposits. . 33,618,291.40 


U. S. Government War Loan 


Account... 3,473,734.92 412,382,745.70 


$441,889,931.37 











Contingent Liability on unused 
loancommitments . 


$13,670,160.69 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 

$38,863,941.18 are pledged to secure trust and public depos- 

its, U. S. Government war loan account and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














TEST AND CONTEST: C.LO. unio: 
opens barrage in the first major bank strik: 


C.1.O. Calls First Major 
U. S. Bank Strike 


Last week the nation’s first majo: 


bank strike got under way. Target \ 
the Brooklyn Trust Co., New Yor 
City’s largest non-Wall Street ban! 
with resources of some $242 million 
The striking union is Local 96 of t! 


Financial Employees Guild, affiliate o: 


C.1.0.’s United Office & Profession 
Workers of America. Its demands: 

@ Reinstatement of three membcrs 4 
legedly discharged for union activity: 


e Withdrawal of “discriminatory trans 


fers” of union members; 
© Establishment of grievance mach 
ery; 
@ Salary raises of $15 a week, or 3( 
whichever is higher. 

Union officials claim that F.E.G. ha 
more than a majority of the bank’s «1 


ployees; that over 400 obeyed the stnke 
call; that early this week the trust con: 
pany’s operations were “‘crippled”’; and 


that many depositors were so aroused | 
the “plight” of the employees that the; 
wrote the bank about it. 


e Bank’s Story—George V. McLaugh 
lin, Brooklyn Trust president who pre- 
viously was New York State Superin- 
tendent of Banks and New York Citys 
Police Commissioner, had another stor. 

At no time, he says, has normal oper 
ation been crippled. Absentees when the 
strike first started rose to only 9%, a 
against a usual 5% rate. Morcovet, 
McLaughlin claims the bank could not 
“identify a single employee on_ the 


picket line at Main Office.” 


The New York State Mediation 
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When you necd heat for drying, for metal-melting, 

j for process steam, for any of the production-line 
heating requirements you need GAS and modern 
Gas Equipment. 

And for proof of the many successful applications 
of the productive flames of GAS in modern in- 
dustrial practice you need only look at the experi- 
ence records of A. C. Gilbert Company, famed 
producer of miniature trains, scientific toys, motor- 
driven appliances. 

In its modern New Haven, Connecticut, plant 
the company’s production engineers have applied 
GAS to heating processes such as: 








* Pre-melting furnaces for metal used in 


die-casting 2 E : ss Some popular items in the list of A. C. Gilbert Company products 
Molten-metal reservoirs of die-casting machines 


s 
* Remelt furnaces for reclaiming scrap metal 
* 
« 


Salt bath for gear hardening These varied examples demonstrate the applica- 

Boilers supplying steam for bakelite bility of GAS to the widest range of production- 

mold-heating line processes. You can obtain full details on the 

* Continuous cycle and convection drying and use of GAS in modern productioneering by calling 
enameling ovens your local Gas Company. 











A M z Ri A ' AT | 0 N 420 LEXINGTON AVE. 
CAN GAS ASSOC NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Gas-fired traveling conveyor oven where Automatic controls assure proper paint-dry- Gas-fired boilers supply steam 





Erector set parts are coated and dried ing temperatures in Gas convection ovens to the bakelite molding presses 

















The loan that launched 
a merchant fleet 


HE States Marine Corporation 
| = up against a tough decision. 
A wise and seasoned management 
had built the firm into the largest op- 
erator of chartered tonnage in the 
U. S. Its tramp and liner services 
spanned the globe. 

States Marine could rest on its lau- 
rels, or take a big step forward...ac- 
quire and operate a merchant fleet 
of its own. It was a vital question. 
The Company came to the Bank of 
Manhattan. 

The Bank’s officers recognized that 
such a move called for courage, skill, 
and resourcefulness. They also 


recognized the nation’s grow- 








Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ing need for an enlarged, privately 
operated merchant marine. The Com- 
pany's long and successful record 
counted heavily. The Bank of Man- 
hattan decided to back courage with 
dollars. 

A sizable loan helped States Ma- 
rine to purchase some of its first 
ships. Today, States Marine ranks as 
one of America’s foremost steamship 
companies. Its great fleet is an impor- 


tant factor in world commerce. 


This is another example of the 
Bank of Manhattan’s readiness to 
assist sound, progressive companies 

with credit...and with counsel 


founded on long experience. 














Board has tried to get both sid 
gether. Thus far, however, thc 
company has refused. Its reaso; 
union hasn’t been certified as bar; 
agent, nor has it ever sought « 
tion. 

eProspects—Early this week eac) 
seemed set for a fight to the finis! 
bank was busy sending out term: 
checks to strikers, assuming that 
“didn’t want to work here any | 
Meantime offigials of F.E.G. we 
manding that alleged “police brut.lit 
on picket lines be investigated. ° 
the union was asking for support | 
other C.1.O. unions and Brookly: 
zens. 


DISTILLERY MERGER? 


Recent brisk activity in the stock 
Publicker Industries, Inc., distiller 
which made the liquor industry 
Four into the Big Five, has grat 
stockholders (BW—Sep.28’46,p17 

Since May 17 Publicker stock 
climbed steeply from 15% to above 3 

Publicker’s notable rise has stemni 
from merger rumors that for some time 
have buzzed persistently in financial 
circles. According to this talk, a mer 
ger is in the making between Publicker 
and another of the Big Five. Othe: 
name on everybody’s lips: National Di. 
tillers Products Corp. 

Stories of the merger terms yar 
One version holds that Publicker will 
sell out its liquor business to National 
for common stock, then concentrate 
solely on its own chemical busines: 
The other story calls for a_ straight 
merger deal. Up until now, officials of 
both companies have maintained a dis- 
creet silence. 

If the rumors prove true, the upshot 
will be a mammoth enterprise holding 
whisky stocks 50% greater than Schen- 
ley’s, twice those of Seagram’s. 

Doubters in the Street put little stock 
in the rumors. Behind their reasoning 
lies a belief that such a merger might 
be followed by antitrust proceedings. 


CHICAGO TRANSIT DEAL 


Threat of a further legal delay 10 
Chicago’s plans for unification of its 
bankrupt traction systems (BW-—Ju?. 
28’47,p44) under municipal ownership 
has evaporated. Junior bondholders 0! 
the Chicago Surface Lines had _ been 
frozen out of proceeds of the sale. But 
last week their attorneys announced 
that the group would not appeal term 
of the sale. The move left the Chicag 
Transit Authority free to go ahead Wt! 
its $103-million bond issue to get func 
to pay for the transit lines. $i 

If the bond issue sells successfull, 
C.T.A. is scheduled to take over tht 
Chicago Surface Lines and the Chicag 


Rapid Transit Co. on Sept. 1. 
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Another Wage Round Coming? 


Rubber, textile, nonferrous unions ask boosts, tie demands 
to rising cost of living. But there is little doubt that their leaders’ 
ideas Were strongly influenced by John L. Lewis’ coal settlement. 


Wage demands in the rubber, textile, 
and nonferrous-metals industries raised a 
big question this week: Is a new round 
of pay boosts this year in the making? 

The demands came as President Tru- 
man’s second economic report (page 20) 
® wamed against further wage drives by 
unions. “In no case should the particu- 
lar wage increases in the mining indus- 
try be made the basis for wage demands 
in other fields governed by different cir- 
cumstances,” said the President. 

There’s little doubt, however, that 


the coal settlement is having psycho- 
logical effects on other unions and their 
leaders. 

One factor tempers the situation: The 
usual pay trend-setters, steel, automo- 
tive, and electrical-manufacturing indus- 
tries, have signed and sealed wage con- 
tracts for 1947. 

e Demands—E|sewhere in industry, de- 
spite President ‘Truman’s plea: ‘ 

e The C.I.O. United Rubber Workers’ 
international policy committee gave 
notice to “Big Four” employers—Good- 





Strike-torn Local 248 of C.I.0.’s 
United Auto Workers last week 
took the first step on its comeback 
trail. It eked out a bare majority of 
62 votes in a collective bargaining 
election (above) at Allis-Chalmers’ 
Milwaukee plant. Results: U.A.W., 
3,640 of 7,215 unchallenged ballots; 
an independent union, 1,913; 
A.F.L.’s auto workers, 1,581; no- 
union, a scant 81. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS: Voting in tents at plant gates favored C.1.O. for bargaining. 


Challenged Votes Will Tell the Story 


ae 


But whether U.A.W. gets quick 
certification—or faces a runoff—hinges 
on 247 challenged votes still to be 
checked. An _ estimated 115 of 
them were for two A.F.L. craft 
unions which want separate bargain- 
ing units recognized. About 70 were 
votes cast for U.A.W. by Allis- 
Chalmers workers fired after the 
long, bloody U.A.W. walkout (BW 
—Mar.29’47,p90). 
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Sales Help for 
Petroleum Marketers 


How to maintain 
winter oil sales 


Refiners and compounders who 
are looking ahead to winter will 
find that Monsanto pour-point 
depressants will keep both their 
oils and sales fluid in cold weather. 


Field tests at low temperatures 
have amply demonstrated the 
ability of Monsanto depressants 
to maintain required lubricant 
fluidity as well as pour-point 
stability of oils in winter storage 
—both at dollars-and-cents 
economies, 

If you are interested in keeping 
your oils and sales fluid in winter, 
contact or write MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Petroleum 
Chemicals Department, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS > PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKINOG 
oeeeeeeeeeseeee® 











WAA’s surplus machine tools are helping industrial execu- 
tives to wrest new profits and new markets out of today’s 
difficult economy. Now you, too, can buy the up-to-date tools 
you need—to turn out a better product at less cost. You can 
replace worn out equipment at a price you can afford to pay— 
specifically, 25% or more below used market price. That all 
means a better, competitive position—-expanded markets both 
here and abroad. No priority is needed to buy. WAA or your 
machine tool dealer locates the tools you need and arranges 
for fast delivery. Initial payment as low as 15% when you 


use WAA’s Deferred Payment Plan. 


as AK exporter 


WAA tools are playing a vital role not only in stepping up our 
national economy, but in revitalizing world markets. Many of these 
surplus tools are urgently needed in devastated and industrially poor 
nations. They are finding a ready market because of prices so favor- 





able that where it is necessary they permit tools to be rebuilt before 
shipment. Exporters will profit by watching current WAA newspaper 
and trade advertising featuring available types and models. Many of 
them will be of interest to your clients—having been designed and 


manufactured to specifications which demanded a high degree of 


accuracy and efficiency. 






ath ta 





as a machine tool builder 


Despite the volume of tools it has offered and sold, WAA is meeting 
its obligations to the Machine Tool Industry. The market has held 
steady and at high levels. Surplus tools have not and will not be 
disposed of in a way that can upset this industry. For example, 
large inventories are being studied by local teams of experts from 
the Armed Forces and Industry. Those which are judged to be of 
no further use for strategic war reserve or commercial production 
are marked for salvage and offered in competitive bid sales. Much 
of this inventory will find its way back to the cupola to ease the 
critical scrap shortage. Another large group of tools is being given 
to schools, as well as to federal, state and local government insti- 
tutions. Such organizations, which do not have funds to buy this 
equipment from the manufacturers, will provide a pool of skilled 


workers for industry. 


as am-Amenicam Citizen 


WAA has never lost sight of its obligation to the American 
public. On the one hand, prices and policies have been established 
which would bring to the public treasury a maximum return on 
the money invested in surplus tools. Equally important, the value 
of some of these tools in furthering national security has not been 
overlooked. 80,000 long supply, general purpose tools are being 
withdrawn from surplus for strategic war reserve. Many of the 
single and special purpose tools, unsuitable for turning out peace- 


time products, will also be processed for similar reserve. 


BE SURE that your organization is alert: to the opportunities 
offered by WAA. Send today for copies of WAA’s “25% below 
used market” Machine Tool Catalogs and distribute them to your 
key personnel. Suggest, too, that they scan trade magazines and 


local newspapers for important special sales. 
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OFFICE BEHERAL BisPeposat $ave, 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION &: 


< 
"eA. 
Offices located at: Atlanta » Birmingham «+ Boston + Charlotte « Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland P 
Denver - Detroit - Grand Prairie, Tex. « Helena « Houston « Jacksonville « Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles « Lovisville » Minneapolis + Nashville « New Orleans « New York » Omaha « Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. « Rich d « Salt Lake City « St. Lovis « San Antonio « San Francisco « Seattle « Spokane « Tulsa 1104-2 








Customer Service Centers in these and many other cities. 














“Heres achievement 
of my amttlion fo batld a 


fine, light car comfortable 


f my o'4"."" 


R.2Rnke,9,. 


PRESIDENT, CROSLEY MOTORS, inc. 

















Q FINE car ~ 


Smerter-looking, smarter-to-buy, the new, fine 
CROSLEY Convertible is really economical! Priced 
far lower, costs only about half as much to oper- 
ate as the cumbersome, 3-times-as-heavy cars ad- 
vertised as ‘low priced’! Yet plenty of room for 
4 husky men—plus baggage! 

Notice particularly the 4-cylinder, valve-in-head 
CROSLEY COBRA (COpper BRAzed) engine! It's 
made of steel, weighs only 59 Ibs. and is the most 
talked-of internal combustion engine in 40 years 
On ordinary gasoline it delivers 35-50 miles per 
gcllon; speeds to 60-plus! Check, inspect, com- 
pare the stunning new CROSLEY Convertible be- 
fore you buy any “‘sports”’ car! 

COMPARE THESE FEATURES 

ALL STEEL construction, anced, weight-to-power, 
low center of gravity, oversize shock absorb- 
designed to be ‘‘the saf- ers . MORE MANEUVER- 
est car on the road’’ . ABLE, instant pick-up; 
MODERN Streamlining, 20” narrower than most 
the ‘‘aircraft flavor’’ . cars + ‘‘JIFFY RIG’* 
WEIGHS only 1150 Ibs., beige weatherproof top 
curbside, perfectly bal- folds out-of-sight. 


For information and literature write: 
Crosley Motors, 2532-BC Spring Grove Ave., Cin'ti 14, 0. 





No Pipe 
Troubles 


e NO ROOTS 

e NO CORROSION 
e NO LEAKS 

® NO CRACKS 














Orangeburg* Pipe has 
proved its strength and 
long life for 40 years 
in house-to-sewer, sep- 
tic tank connections, 
land drainage, and 
other non-pressure 
uses. Companion 
product to Orange- 
burg Fibre Conduit 
and Orangeburg Un- 
derfloor Wiring Sys- 
tems—all originated 
by The Fibre Con- 
duit Co., Orange- 
burg, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 
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tich, Goodyear, Firestone, and U.S. 
Rubber—of intention to reopen the wage 
clause in the Mar. 22, 1947, contract 
(BW—Mar.29’47,p76). 

@C.1.0.’s Textile Workers Union of 
America reversed its stand against an- 
other pay rise this year (BW —Jun.21’47, 
p88). Now president Emil Rieve is ask- 
ing for negotiations on new wage rates. 
e The C.1.O. Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers called on employers to recog- 
nize the “higher level of living costs” 
by boosting wages. 

Other demands for higher pay levels 
came from railroad personnel, A.F.L. 
employees of the Western Union Tele 
graph Co., coastal shipyards workers, 
and unions in a scattering of other 
industries. Undoubtedly, the United 
Mine Workers contract terms gave 
them impetus. But most grew out of 
dissatisfaction with what unions claim 
is a lag in wages (BW —Jul.19’47,p92) 
as against the cost of living. 

- Both A.F.L. and C.1.O. had warned, 
prior to the coal settlement, that if the 
rising c. of 1. was not checked quickly, 
labor would ask for more pay. 

e Rubber—Thus the United Rubber 
Workers blamed higher living costs for 
its decision to seek another wage boost 
this year. An agreement last March gave 
U.R.W. an 114¢ hourly increase, which 
raised the basic wage rate for the in- 
dustry to about $1.50 an hour. The con- 
tract permits reopening of the wage 
clause after four months. U.R.W. wants 
to start new wage talks on the first day 
possible. 

L. S. Buckmaster, president, said his 
board wouldn’t make any specific wage 
demand. Companies—they can bargain 
separately this time—will be asked for a 
pay hike equal to the rise in c.-of-l. fig- 
ures between Jan. 1, 1947, and the date 
of a new rubber settlement. Also, they 
will be asked to give “‘whatever is neces- 
sary to equal other wage patterns” estab- 
lished in 1947. 

This latter demand is drawing lots of 

management attention. It’s possible that 
U.R.W. wants to duplicate the coal 
settlement, rather than get the stand- 
ard 15¢ “packaged” increase. The rub- 
ber workers are mum about this but, 
obviously, they are bargaining for a 
higher figure than 15¢. 
e Textiles—C.1.O.’s textile union stirred 
a hornet’s nest in labor circles when it 
announced in June that it would not 
ask further cotton textile pay hikes in 
1947. Last week it reversed this stand 
in talks to New England and mid- 
Atlantic employers. A strike Aug. 1 is 
threatened unless wage hikes compen- 
sate for living costs. At midweek, talks 
with employers were stalemated. 

C.I.O. textile workers in northern 
mills received 10¢ hourly boosts earlier 
this year (BW—Feb.8’47,p83). Their 
counterparts in A.F.L, currently are ask- 
ing another 10¢ wage hike. ~ 








A.F.L.’s George Meany (left) and 
Thomas Murray, New York stat: 





federation head. 


SUCCESSOR FOR GREEN? 


For years, there have been 
tumors that A. F, L. president 
William Green would like to re- 
tire. One that circulated at the 
federation’s Chicago convention 
last year got more than the usual 
brief credence (BW —Oct.12’46, 
p94). It set a time and place: 
A. F. L.’s convention in San Fran- 
cisco this October. 

There was growing belief in 
labor this week that the rumor 
might be well founded. The im- | 
portant New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor had _ indorsed 
George Meany, A. F. L. secretary- 
treasurer, as its candidate if Green | 
steps out of 1t. 

John L. Lewis probably could 
take over the job if he wants it, | 
despite a strong opposition bloc. 
But the A. F.L. job could mean 
surrender of his United Mine | 
Workers presidency, a step he | 
might not choose to take. | 








e Nonferrous Metals—Major copper anc 
lead producers—Kennecott Copper. 
Phelps Dodge, and American Smelting 
& Refining—have new wage demand) 
from the Mine, Mill & Smelter Wort- 
ers Union. No figure is mentioned, but 
Maurice E. Travers, M.M.S.W. presi- 
dent, says a settlement must offset 
higher living costs. Employers were 
warned that the union is ready to strike 
to enforce demands. A wage dispute 
last year led to a protracted walkout 0: 
20,000 M.M.S.W. workers in the indus- 
try (BW—Mar.30°46,p96). 

Travers tied his demands to gains 
made by the coal miners: Conditions 
in the copper and lead industry, he told 
employers, are in many ways like those 
in coal mining. Any settlement should 
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SDNY is PC Mag aad CON Pe 


ERE is a simplified plan view of Fruehauf’s 
H new Trailer manufacturing plant now 
reaching completion at Avon Lake, Ohio. . 
about 21 miles west of Cleveland. 


Traffic in this new plant was planned before 
the blueprints were drawn! Traffic flow ., . both 
internally and externally ... is directly coordi- 
nated with production at every stage. Every spot 
on the factory floor is within a minute’s reach of 


loading platforms by mechanical handling devices. 


LOADING PLATFORMS ACCOMMODATE 
24 BIG TRUCK-TRAILERS! 


One entire side of the factory building . . . nearly 
a half-mile in length . . . consists of imside receiv- 


ing and shipping facilities—both truck and rail. 


Six enclosed truck wells . . . each accommodat- 
ing 4 large Truck-Trailers . . . are spaced at inter- 
vals along the plant. 


A railroad track runs inside, the length of the 
building, with an outside spur track connecting 
at the center for switching cars. 


The half-mile long receiving platform is at 
Trailer or rail car door level. Roadway, truck 
wells, approaches and rail tracks are all on one 
grade. Ramps are not needed. 


20,000 FEET OF CONVEYORS! 


overhead cranes and 
. extend the length 


Mechanical conveyors .. . 
floor handling equipment . . 





ERUEHAUF 





TRANSPORTATION IS BUILT-IN 
AT FRUEHAUF’S NEW 
AVON LAKE PLANT! 







of the dock area and travel into every part of the 
plant. Wide, open aisles facilitate flow of floor 
traffic. Materials unloaded from trucks or rail 
cars are carried directly to storage spaces at the 
assembly points. Similarly, outgoing shipments 
of parts are made directly from the assembly 
point. Double handling is eliminated! 


“SPOT” DELIVERIES! 


Purchase orders will specify the truck well or 
Station at which delivery is to be made—so that 
materials will be received at the dock nearest 
assembly point. 


Here is an outstanding example of bwilt-in 
transportation—designed to take full advantage 
of the flexibility and economy of motor transport. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


9 Factories — 69 Factory Service Branches 
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A MESSAGE ABOUT ECONOMY TO MANAGEMENT 





Why Safety Geggles are a 
Worthwhile Investment 
for Management 





Yield of Industrial Bonds 
Approximately 3% 





4=7% 


“Yield” of SAFETY GOGGLES 


that prevent 98% of Eye Accidents 


y KG 





Industrial eye accidents average $5.00 per worker per year. Where 
else on an expenditure of $1.50 (average cost of goggles) could you ob- 
tain a “return” of $3.50—or 233% on your investment? Your AO Safety 
Representative has complete details about how an adequate eye pro- 
tection program can cut your Costs. 






Viney ceatem OM@)Dareral 


Safety 


Division 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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follow the Lewis pattern, he thin «s. ), fics 
suggestion received a chilly 1 spo 
from management. st 

More than 3,000 M.M.S.\\.. ., 
ployees of the St. Joseph Lead (Co, . 
the southwestern Missouri mininz ay. 
meantime canceled a strike c 
week. They got a unique comp 
a 75¢ daily pay hike based on the px 
ent 15¢-a-pound price for lead. }.; 
time the price of te ad rises or falls |, 
the new contract calls for a 25¢ rise 
drop in daily wages. 

e Railroads—Little progress has | 
made to date by the National Me 
tion Board in settling a dispute b: 
railroads and 17 “nonoperating” 
erhoods. Unions are asking for a ? 
hourly increase for 1,000,000 meimbe 
and are demanding work rule chai 
(BW —Jun.7’47,p94). Next step und 
the Railway Labor Act, if mediati 
fails, will be an attempt to get bot 
sides to arbitrate. If they refuse, 
federal law requires submission of ¢ 
dispute to an emergency fact-find 
board. =: 

The operating Brotherhood of Log 
motive Firemen & Enginemen re: 
said that a 30¢ hourly ] pay boost \ ul 
be “justified” this year. However, 
real target of the B.L.F.&E. and fox 
other major operating unions this ye : 
is getting rule changes instead of a 
straight hike in wages. 

Brotherhood interest in pressing { 
tule changes was spurred by the n 
workers’ victory in reducing the wor 
day and in getting other concessions. 


DOW DROPS PORTAL PAY 


Nine months ago Dow Chemical Co 
fell quickly in line with the Suprem: 
Court mandate in the Mt. Cleme 
Pottery Co. case. It drew up an agre: 
ment with the United Mine Worke: 
Union which provided broad portal p: 
allowances (BW—Nov.2’46,p84). Ls: 
week, mindful of the new legislati: 
outlawing portal pay (BW. —May10’ 
p90), the company and the unin 
signed a new contract which eliminate: 
portal grants. 

Whether the union’s portal conce 
sion cost Dow money or actually cz 
ated savings depends on the point « 
view. Wage rates were raised 18¢ ant 
other concessions were granted, in com: 
parison with a “big company” patter 
of 15¢ packaged increases. Whe 
portal payments previously allowed a 
taken off, the actual raise for worke: 
will be about 8¢ an hour. . 

In addition to the blanket 18¢ af 
vance, retroactive to June 2, Dow r : 
its minimum rate 24¢ to $1.28. It af 
boosted the hiring wage 12¢, to $1.1°§ 

On top of that, a $417,000 fund w: 
created to adjust rates under a nev 
evaluation system. Union sources ¢s 
mated that this adjustment would ave! 


22) oan re aT tele Or 
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Is your reputation on trial, too 


Father, of course, knows how to fix reels 
and everything else... or at least he’s sup- 
posed to. But somehow, even against such 
odds, his reputation with Johnny seems to 
keep intact, perhaps because his “public” 


is prejudiced in his favor. 


Most of us in business have to build repu- 
tations on the basis of performance alone. 
When an organization enjoys a reputation 
of being “a good place to work” you can 
usually put your finger on clear, progres- 
sive thinking and action on the part of 
management. In many cases credit has been 
given by management to Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s Protected Pay Envelope Plan for 
helping materially to build employee and 


+ 


"LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH | 
GROUP InsuRAn 


E and ANNUITIES 
LIFE 


community goodwill. This plan in its en- 

tirety includes Group Life, Accident and 

Sickness, Hospital and Surgical Expense 

insurance and a Retirement income for em- 

ployees. It may be purchased in part or as 

a whole, depending upon organization needs. 
‘ 


Une plan for every need? That ob- 
viously doesn’t make sense. What you want 
is a plan for your organization... and that 
is why Connecticut General has developed 
the new “Employee Security Analysis,” to 
give you a complete picture, a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the needs in your case 
before discussing any recommendations. 
Your nearest Connecticut General Office will 


be glad to discuss details with vou. 


) Gonnecticur GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Smart businessmen aren‘t 
wearing em this summer! 


‘é Thanks to Electronic Dictation ) 


Good old summertime! 


The call of the fairways. The lure of the 
great outdoors. 


No wonder some people practically have 
to don a straight-jacket to keep them on 


Dictaphone* 
Eats Up Dictation 


Memos, correspondence, reports—all the 
day’s dictation is finished and done with 
in double-quick time. You can call it a 
day earlier—with Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation! 

That’s because the Dictaphone method 
lets you relax—alone, uninterrupted. 
While you confide your business to the 
handy microphone, your secretary is 
posted outside your door. She can get her 
other work done, too—while taking your 
phone calls and steering off other inter- 
ruptions, 

Call your Dictaphone representative for 
ademonstration today —and exchange that 


the job. “Take another letter, Miss Jones.” 
But there are others—smart business- 
men—who have found a way to button up 
their work in record time. They have 
discovered Electronic Dictation! 





straight-jacket for a sports jacket tomorrow! 

For descriptive literature, write Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Dept. D-7, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE CL e0nec Dictation 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronie 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipmens bearing said trade-mark, 
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age 3.5¢ an hour per man. Wid. , 
ances in classification advances f; 
this fund (ranging from nothing 
about 20¢) almost resulted in \ 
who advanced negligibly voting 
the entire proposal; it carried by 
to-7 margin. 

One vestige of portal allow ing 
remains in the new agreement. | 
ployees will be credited with four | 
utes’ extra time for passing on in! 
tion to workers on the next shit! 

The new Dow agreement ru 
Apr. 4, 1949. During that time wag 
can be reopened once by each party 
five-day notice. 








Clinton S. Golden 


LABOR ADVISER 


Clinton §. Golden, former as- 
sistant to the president (equiva- 
lent of vice-president) of C.1.0.’s 
United Steelworkers of America, 
this week added another to a 
long list of government. assign- 
ments. It may turn out to be his 
most important. 

Golden accepted an appoint- 
ment as Chief of Labor Division, 
American Mission to Greece. He 
will serve under Dwight P Gris- 
wold, U. S. administrator (BW- 
Jun.14’47,p8). A. staff of other 
industrial and trade unionists from 
this country will work with 
Golden. 

Golden’s specific job will be to 
advise Greek officials on ways to 
improve labor relations, the pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of labor, 
and industrial health, safety, and 
security programs. Less specific, 
but equally important, Golden 
will be working to keep Greck 
labor liberal but not Communist. 

The former union official, a 
C.1.O. right-wing stalwart, _re- 
signed in July, 1946 (BW Jul. 
13’46,p75). 
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Be i a a ace ae eS 


Embezzlement losses aren’t “peanuts’’! 


Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “aren’t just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 
circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 


are rising sharply. 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 





Yesterday’s Fidelity Bonds may not provide 
adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. agent in your 
community will be glad to analyze your pro- 


gram, without obligation. Consult him today. 





UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORUNTO 




















Firings Stick 

After losing its strike a} 
Ford, Foreman’s union <an' 
back up protests against super. 


— # x i 
+ ° ; . | . h : a 
IN PROTECTION, visor dismissals with action. ce 
e * 
ACCURACY BUSINESS The extent of the Ford Motor Co 


‘ictory in its battle against the | 
AND SERVICE MACHINES man’s Assn. of America (BW 
ee / R.C. Allen ’47,p17) got new emphasis last 
ADDING MACHINES 


The company fired 32 supervis 
give you all these advantages 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 











charges of “strike terrorism” as an 
math of F.A.A.’s 47-day walkout. 
were bitter protests—but the 

lacked resources to back them uy 
e Violation?—F’.A.A. charged that | 
firings violated a pledge by Henry Fordqqphet 
Il that “no discrimination will be shownihe fi 
tc anyone because of participatio 


@ Visible dials — Visible printing 
© Full, visible, high-speed keyboard 








@ Multiple key depression 1 infany 
the foreman’s strike.” 
z xCe 
@ Automatic clear signal The 32 men discharged were accused % 


© Direct subtraction — amounts print in red 
@ Plus and minus motor bars 

@ Motorized total and subtotal keys 

@ Models for large and small businesses 


of assaulting fellow-workers as they 
tried to cross picket lines, or with Gu 
threatening violence against nonstrikers Sy 
and their families Ford said that evenfh. 

discharge was preceded by hearings. Bugy’'"8 





some of the discharged foremen toldqmeeo 
_ AuTMoRIZED §=| their union that they were simply notifmevel 
a s N | t 
R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. pe gg fied that they were no longer on thdilad j 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN CITIES payroll. They claimed that they we: adi 








Makers of World ® d Busi: Machi 
ADDING MACHINES - CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 


given no opportunity to plead inn 
cence. 

@Long-Term Program—At a_ protes 
meeting last week end, F.A.A. presiden 
Robert H. Keys told members to curl 
their “justifiable” anger and return t 
jobs, pending the outcome of unfaigiia@ 
labor practice complaints to the Na : 
tional Labor Relations Board. Mean 
while, the union’s officers, said Keys 
are formulating a long-term program fo 
an offensive against Ford. 

If the NLRB fails to order reinstate 
ment of the discharged foremen, an 
if Ford refuses in “peaceful negotia 
tions” to reemploy them, F.A.A. sai 
another strike would be “a last resort. 
Ford chapter members were instructe 
to “go back into the plants and organ 
ize for a really effective strike.” 

@ Weakened Position—The warming 
caused very little stir in either mar 
agement or union ianks. FAA 
weakened position was aptly demon 
strated by the fact that fewer than 50 
of 3,800 Ford members showed up a 
the protest meeting. Advance publicit 





























had advertised it as a possible strik po 
meeting. About five times that man 
had attended the previous mecti! 
which had voted to end the Ford wa: 
out. 
Few expect the union’s protest t 
NLRB to come to anything. There 
gS Q UARE D COMPANY little likelihood that the board wil! a 
_ on the discharge protest before Aug 
- cE SMR ett ts = PMR Poo 22, the date when management is fre¢ 
J SQUARE D CANADA, ITD, TORONTO, ONTARIG + SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A, MEXICO CHY,O.R from having to bargain with super isor Y 
Dyers g, 
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here wasn’t much to distinguish 
he first red wagon of Swift & Com- 
tion infjany from any other red wagon — 
xcept one thing. It was hitched to a 
ur— the vision of a pioneer. 


Gustavus Franklin Swift, founder 
f Swift & Company, lived to do 
hings better than they had ever 





CVCTY 
gs. B I ‘ S 
ty toldgpeen done before. He pioneered in 
eveloping the refrigerator car — 






















nd introduced radically efficient 
nethods that changed the course of 
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rvison YORK JERSEY CITY 


Swift & Company's new plant for the refining of fats and non- 
mineral oils, now under construction at Hammond, Indiana. 


LOS ANGELES 
byright 1947, The M. W. Kellogg Company, New York 


other industries, as well as his own. 


Today Swift & Company has thou- 
sands of trucks. They’re all painted 
red in honor of what that first red 
wagon stood for. And they’re still 
hitched to the same star—to the same 
vision and search for betterment. 


Now Swift & Company is among 
the first of America’s great indus- 
tries to announce the construction 
of a Solexol plant to utilize the most 


TULSA HOUSTON 


He hitched his wagon to a star 


revolutionary advance in history for 
the refining of animal, vegetable and 
marine oils. 


Upon completion of their new 
Solexol plant at Hammond, Indi- 
ana, Swift will be able to produce — 
in greater volume and from a wide 
range of fats and oils — specialized, 
high-quality products for vitamins, 
textiles, rubber, leather, soap, cos- 
metics, linoleum, paint, printing 
ink, lubricants and other purposes. 





Decolorizes, Separates, extracts, concentrates and deodorizes: i. 
VEGETABLE OILS Mes. 
Soybean Peanut ; 


Cottonseed 
Linseed Tall Other similar types ” 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Tallows Waxes Greases 
MARINE OILS 
Fish body oils and liver oils having widely 
different physical, chemical and vitamin- 
potency characteristics. 


FATTY ACIDS From all sources 


Licensed 


ointly bu The M. W. Kellogg Co. and 
The Chemical Foundation, Inc 





TORONTO 


i THE M. W. Ketioce Company 


Engineers and Economists to International Industry 


LONDON 




















The PHILADELPHIA 
EVENING BULLETIN 
installs IRVIN Chair Chutes 


7 





As an added measure of protection for com- 
pany cxec utives and other passengers, The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has equipped 
its Beechcraft Transport with Irvin Custom- 
Built Chair Chutes. Thus the Evening Bul- 
letin joins a growing list ol companies and 
individuals who are equipping their planes 
with this new kind of air chute, just as all 


ships are now equipped with life preservers. 
Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes are avail- 
able for every type of plane... large or small. 
They cost little...are easily and quickly in- 
stalled. For greater flying safety today, write 
for particulars about Irvin Custom-Built 
Chair Chutes for the plane you currently 
own or are planning to buy in the future. 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the Caterpillar Club, 
Should you qualify, please write us. 





@ Illustration shows Irvin 
Custom-Built Chair Chutes 
installedinaStinson. Chair 
Chutes are fitted into the 
back of the seat...combine 
beauty, convenience and 
comfort with tested safety. 
You wear the chute only in 
an emergency. Write for de- 
scriptive circular now. 


ri 
FEEL SAFER... 
BE SAFER... 
with Irvin 


Custom-Built 
Chair Chutes 





RV 


6 rere tO 





IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 
1668 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 
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unions. Nor do labor observers jy }) 
troit foresee any success for F.\.4 . 
a long-term drive against For! 7 
disposition of most foremen to {,\} . 
line with the new Taft-Hartly }; 
and to avoid any possibility of 4 ».. 
crackdown by Ford, will prove hard § 
any union to overcome. 

@ Reassurance—F’.A.A, is seeking ty - 
assure members in other chapte:s ; 
it still is a vigorous force for forer, 
despite recent reverses. “Acti, 
port” is being urged. The union plede, 
that “if it is finally determined by‘, 
courts that foremen are not covered 
this new [Taft-Hartley] law, we ar 
a position to demand recognition 
the employers without the aid of 
ernment agencies,” 


VICTORY-—BUT NO TEST 


A relatively minor congressional 
election in Maryland’s Third Distr 
took the national spotlight brietl 
week. Labor chose it to try out p! 
for full-fledged political action, \| 
significantly, it used it to defy ‘12 
Hartley law restrictions on use of uni 
financed newspapers in political ca 
paigning. 

Solid labor backing—and victor 
went to Edward A, Garmatz, De: 
crat. But returns were no surprise. 8 
timore observers had picked the 1 
that way even before it had attract 
major union attention. 

C.1.0.’s defiance of the new lay 
curbs was carried in a C.I.O. Nc 
editorial indorsement of Garmatz 
Philip Murray (picture), A.F.L. 3 
deliberately broke the new law. 

Both C.I.O. and A.F.L. invited 
tests. But no one appeared to challeng 
the union activities. And Capito! |! 
sponsors of the law denied that the 
intended to muzzle the labor press. 
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TEST OF POLITICAL FREEDOM 
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C.1.O. DEFIANCE of Taft-Hartley polit 





cal action curbs went unchallenged. 
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McGuffeys Reader—_194/ 


For Management and Labor 


Y THE PAST wherever this policy 
has been adhered to, that company 
s achieved a significant position. 
is creed might even be cited as one 
the fundamental cornerstones of 
American business. 

When this principle is ignored by 
bor or management, all of us are 
imately affected. Fewer and fewer 
ple will or can buy your product. 


Today many farsighted executives 
Ie keeping their plants on an efficient 

st basis, maintaining production 
thout additional investment in 
ants, and keeping capital liquid by 
ming to contract manufacturing. 
hus, experienced and established 


manpower is utilized at its source, 
and a full share of present profitable 
markets is assured. 


HUPP now regularly serves from 
its Detroit and Cleveland plants many 
of the most distinguished names in 
American industry. It supplies those 
firms with adjustable, dependable 
service in the form of machining, 
stamping, rolling, welding, painting 
and assembly, on a mass-production, 
competitive cost basis. Through 
Amgears, Inc., Chicago, Hupp’s 
wholly owned subsidiary, it manufac- 
tures precision and production gears 


and Amtec gear tools. 
If such flexibility will help you 


meet the changing conditions of 
today and tomorrow, call HUPP—an 
experienced contract manufacturer 
—at Detroit or Cleveland. 


NE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTING THE HUPP PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 










































IMPORTERS OF 


QUALITY COFFEES 


for 


AMERICAN ROASTERS 
* 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & C0. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Canal Building, NEW ORLEANS 12 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 











FASTER - CHEAPER 


LOADING 





IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE! 





ou tin manpower on wide 
y of lifting and loading jobs 





variet in plant 
or warehouse. Lifts loads to truck level, or 
lowe hem floor level aves costly 
hand Quickly, « sily installed. 
Hydraulic, powered from air line or elec- 
tr un Lift af t 6,000 Ibs; 
lifting ght, 58 ir Platform 6’x8’. 
Safet guard, or full sheet steel skirt- 
ing See your Glob . distrsbeat r—or write 
for illustrated Bulletit D-34 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, fa. 





LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 





New NLRB Team 


Three appointments cause 
scarcely a ripple. Even general 
counsel, Robert N. Denham, is not 
too well-known in Washington. 


Labor and management this week 
got the names of the men who will ad- 
minister the new ‘laft-Hartley law. 
[here were few immediate comments. 
e Robert N. Denham, Missouri Re- 
publican, is the general counsel; 

e J. Copeland Gray, Republican indus- 
trial relations official of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
e Ex-Senator Abe Murdock, Utah Dem- 
ocrat, were named for new NLRB posts. 
e Chairman Paul M. Herzog, John M. 
Houston, and James J. Reynolds, Jr., 
are reappointed. All three are Demo- 
crats. 

The three new appointments hit 
Washington with a dull thud. Names 
of Denham and Gray were not familiar 
to many; Capitol Hill comment was 
limited almost entirely to approval of 
Murdock by the Democrats. 

e General Counsel—The new general 
counsel has been an NLRB trial ex- 
aminer since 1938, and was chairman of 
the Federal Trial Examiners Confer- 
ence at the time of his appointment. 
As a trial examiner, he conducted many 
of NLRB’s policy-making hearings in- 
cluding the memorable Ford Dallas 
case but his name and reputation were 
better known in inner NLRB circles 
and in the board’s regional offices than 
in Washington generally. 

e Gray—Gray served for 18 years as la- 
bor expert for the Houdaille- Hershey 
Corp. Later, he was a private indus- 





ROBERT 


man’s choice for NLRB general counsel, 


War Labor Board, and last Novem # 
was named to the National Wage S@-ae 
bilization Board for its last four mont! 
That appointment came when indu 
members resigned in a protest agai 
the continuation 

Gray and John L. 
troit regional staff refused to go alot 
with the idea of decontrol; 
landed them the NWSB jobs. 











N. DENHAM, President | 


trial relations consultant in northe 
New York. During the war he wa 
member of the New York Regio 


ne 


of federal contro 
Lovett of the | 
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Washington was inclined to take 














NLRB APPOINTEES: Ex-Senator Abe Murdock (left), Utah; J. Copeland Gray, Butta 
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aR -CORDITIORING AND REPRIOERA Tt Yam 


A7-2 
Bufalll YOUR LOCAL WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR LISTED IN CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK. WORTHINGTON 
P AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION, HARRISON, N. J. 
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- - » USE LORD ENGINEERING SERVICE 
TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS IN ELIMINATING 
COSTLY VIBRATION AND NOISE 


Do you plan to make more, sell more, and profit more . . . in the face of the 

strongest competitive market ever known? First—better take another look at 
your product. Does it have minus sales appeal caused by destructive, costly, 
nerve wracking vibration and noise? 


Vibration can be eliminated and the solution is simple and free... add LORD to 
your engineering staff. Use Lord's specialized know-how in Vibration Control 
— without obligation. Send us your problem. . . trained Lord engineers —_— the 
finest of research facilities plus long, practical experience are at your disposal. 


If you intend to design the kind of smooth, quiet product that outsells com- 
‘ petition, then here’s a valuable, helpful service worth investigating. Write or 
phone us today. 


FREE! 


SEND FOR YOUR LORD VIBRULE 
ANOTHER LORD SERVICE 
IN: VIBRATION CONTROL 





@ Use the Lord Vibrule to solve difficult vibration problems . . . measures vibration quickly, easily. 
@ Does the work of expensive, complex instruments...simple to use, gives cpproximate, practical readings. 
@ Helps you select the most effective. mountings for every job ... conveniently, accurately. 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY e _ ERIE, PA. 


New York, N. Y. Providence, R. 1. Washington, D. C. Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, II!. Burbank, Cal. 
Canadian Representative: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 


FIELD OFFICES 
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_ 1 Please send me without cost LORD VIBRULE.......... eee ce 
vated ; Please send me literature on LORD VIBRATION CONTROL... .[} ; 
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wait-and-see attitude on Griy, 3 T 
from those who had worked \ ith | 
there was quick praise: He is “} 
sincere, and willing to work” 
collective bargaining a succcs;, 
looks at the Taft-Hartley lay , SINE 
guide rather than a driving ‘0 ; 
industrial behavior. LY ; 
It’s generally felt that Gray 
with Reynolds as a conserva! 
nority team in NLRB. Chair 
zog will then occupy the key 
swing man in writing NLRB poli 
@ Masdock=There is no doubt 
Murdock’s background and | 
He was among the New Deal bloc in: 
Senate. Despite P.A.C. support, \ 
dock lost his 1946 bid for reclec 
Since then he has been a candi 
some kind of federal appointmcnt 
He practiced law in Utah befor 
tering politics; served in the II 
Representatives three sessions before 
ing elected to the Senate. 
Murdock’s closest past associat 
with NLRB was as a member of Rk; 
Howard W. Smith’s committee wh 
investigated NLRB in 1939-40. 


TOO FEW FOR FEW. 


Plans to merge two C.L.O. un 
aborted this week. The unions: Un: 
Automobile, Aircraft & Agriculty 
Implement Workers and_ the 
Farm Equipment Workers. With : 
than 60% of referendum votes 
U.A.W.’s members were showing a ? 
1 sentiment against absorbing ||] 
on terms favored by the auto un 
left-wing. f 

The merger proposal was pressed 
U.A.W.’s pro-Communist faction, 
sure way to beat Walter Reuther 1 
auto workers’ fall election. Plans « 
for creation of a U.A.W. farm inj 
ments division, with the F.E.W. a 
nucleus. 

Absorption would have been 
basis designed to give F.E.W. lo 
full voting rights at the next U.A\ 
convention. With 43,000 mem x 
listed, that would mean 430 conve 
tion votes, most of them considet 
sure-fire left-wing caucus ballots. \' 
at the union’s last presidential elect 
Reuther—supported by the right-\ 
faction—won by only 124 votes. |’ 
the merger issue was an intenscly | 
ter fight because union control wa 
stake. 

The fact that Reuther was able ! 
muster resounding popular support | 
defeat the leftists in the merger 1 
has added measurably to his stature. : 
in no way eased his problems of de 
ing on policy matters with a predos 
inantly eftist executive board. Nor ¢ 
it by any means assure him victory 0 
the left’s R. J. Thomas or UA. 
secretary-treasurer George F. Adces 
the fall race for the presidency. AGE 91 
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The German problem threatens to bog down the Marshall plan (page 15). 

Both London and Paris are holding out for objectives that don’t jibe with 
Washington's aim to base Europe’s recovery on Germany. 

a 

The London-Washington split is on Ruhr coal. The British are still 
plugging for nationalization of the mines. 

Britain’s Labor government is yielding to the U. S. on a five-year post- 
ponement so the Germans can make up their own minds on socialism. But 
Prime Minister Attlee and Foreign Secretary Bevin insist on stacking the cards. 
They want to choose their own German candidate for coal czar in the Ruhr 
during the next five years. 








* 

British management methods in the coal mines still block progress. 

U. S. Gen. Clay’s two-fisted policy has brought agreement on shifting 
supervisory control in the pits to Germans. But know-how and imagination 
are sadly lacking from the cumbersome British administration at the top. 
There can probably be no remedy until the U. S. takes over the driver's seat. 


This the British will fight. They plan to keep top place in the zone 
they picked, even while putting the heat on the U. S. to do one of two things: 
(1) take on 75% or more of the occupation costs; or (2) let London pay its 
share in sterling. 





’ 
Business Week's representatives in Germany report, however, that even 
with full U. S. authority there is no quick, easy, or cheap solution. Wornout 
mining equipment, lack of housing, and inadequate food account for more 
than half of the 50% drop below prewar in output of Ruhr coal. 

The vicious circle in the Ruhr will be hard to break. Existing transport 
couldn’t handle more coal if it were produced. And there will be no im- 
provement in transport until there are more rails and rolling stock. But 
this requires more steel production—and that means more coal. 

e 

For France, any sizable boost in German steel raises a basic national 
decision—important enough to tip the scales against full French participa- 
tion in the Marshall plan. 

Fron1 Communists to Rightists, the French vehemently oppose revival 
of German industrial strength. The Communist press is currently flogging 
this horse for all it is worth. 











e 
The Ramadier government would hold German steel down to the Potsdam 
level—5 2 million tons. 
As an offset, Paris would build up French, Belgian, and Luxembourg 
steel output. Under such a program, French capacity would go up from 








its present 10-million-ton capacity to 15 million tons. Ruhr coke would 
then move up the Rhine to Lorraine. Before the war the formula was to 


ship Lorraine iron ore to the Ruhr. 
e 


The U. S. plan for over-all German output is well below the ultimate 
80% of prewar that has been reported. It’s probably closer to 60%. And 
the U. S. will keep its plan flexible. It will be geared for another attempt 


at some sort of agreement with Russia during the London conference of © 
foreign ministers in November. 











But if Moscow chooses to make the East-West gulf still wider, then 











































INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued 




































BUSINESS WEEK Washington will move fast to step up the pace of German industrial recovery. 


* 
JULY 26, 1947 Italy is slated for a high priority in the European recovery program. 





First financial shot in the arm may come from the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank. Bank officials have just returned from Rome. They took a good 
look at Italian industry, will probably recommend a $100-million loan. 

Industries most likely to get help: automotive, electrical, metal, 
chemical, and shipbuilding. 

° 
The De Gasperi government is 100% behind the Marshall plan. 


At Paris, Foreign Minister Sforza came up with some genuine proposals 
for an integrated Western Europe: 

(1) Italy might drop iron and steel production, turn this over to 
France; as an offset, expand its light metalworking industries. z 

(2) Given enough cellulose, cotton, and coal, the Italian textile industry 
could supply Mediterranean and Middle Eastern markets at greatly reduced 
prices. 

(3) Italy’s hydroelectric power would be expanded, part of the output 
being exported to France. 

(4) Fiat would stop production of luxury cars, switch entirely to trucks. 

td] 

The U. S. remains a solid economic bulwark for Western Europe. 
American products are being shipped across the Atlantic in staggering 
volume. rr 

If there is no slowdown, 1947 U. S. exports to the 16 Marshall plan 
nations will be: 

Coal, $195 million. 

Foodstuffs, $1.2 billion (wheat, $255 million). 

Textiles, $622 million. 











5 wl 
le 











Machinery and vehicles, $1.3 billion. TO 

i 

Open warfare between the Dutch and Indonesians is a hard blow to ostre 
dollar-short and food-short Europe. i 








It will delay sale of rubber and quinine to the U. S. Supplies of both 
promised to be plentiful at an early date. The dollars earned would have 
helped Holland. 

Sugar reserves ready for export from Indonesia are reported as 330,000 
tons. Rice exports from Java to India had already begun. Sumatra has 
stocks of 100,000 tons of palm oil, badly needed now in Europe. 

8 

U. S. engineering firms can soon get ready to bid for reconstruction 

contracts in Greece. 


Out of the $400 million Congress voted last week for the Greek-Turkish 
aid program, the State Dept. is planning to spend $48 million on physical 
reconstruction in Greece. On present reckoning the total will be divided: 

Railway construction, $13.5 million; highway work, $10.3 million; port 
facilities, $9.6 million; mines and industries, $5 million; irrigation, $3.6- 
million; telecommunications, $2 million; housing, $2 million; Corinth Canal 

e repairs, $2 million. 
Engineer-manager contracts (awarded after negotiation) will be used 
PAGE 92 in providing the needed U. S. know-how (page 94). 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 26, 1947, Tssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ALUMINUM BICYCLES: Light items add substance to Nippon’s export hopes. 


hoblem: Build Japan’s Exports 


First effort to revive prostrate foreign trade will start Aug. 
5 when foreign businessmen will arrive to buy. But Japan still has 
le to sell. U. S. help needed to boost imports first. 


TOKYO-So far the allied occupa- 
mn authorities have barely managed to 
ta toehold on the problem of Japan’s 
ustrate foreign trade. 

First real effort to boost tiny Japa- 
se exports will start Aug. 15. Then 
¢ Supreme Commander for the Allied 
wets (SCAP) will allow foreign busi- 
smen into Japan for 21-day business 
pkets (box). World quota will be 
)) trade representatives; the U. S. 
ota about 100 (BW —Jul.5’47,p85). 
Faltering Start—Chances are, however, 
it the export drive will only get off 
a faltering, snail-pace start. Reason: 
an has pitifully little to sell. 

Before it can squeeze out more than 
tickle of exports, Japan’s entire indus- 
machine must be loaded and primed 
imports, All its important exports— 
ept silk—require large amounts of 
ported materials. 

SCAP estimates that Japan could ex- 
tt $350 million worth of goods in 
next 12 moaths if—and it’s a big if— 
ports were adequate. With luck, ex- 
its may touch half that figure. 

fain Export—Textiles will fotm the 
k (more than 80%) of this volume. 
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The rest will consist of small amounts 
of handicrafts and light manufactures 
now being produced (picture). 

Since the war’s end Japanese exports 
have totaled only about $175 million. 
(That's after writing off some $34 million 
lost when the silk market recently col- 
lapsed.) Aside from cotton textiles and 
strategic war stocks (mostly metals), 
Japanese exports have consisted mainly 
of such items as bamboo rakes, cam- 
phor, chinaware, raw silk, lily bulbs, 
sperm head oil, green tea, furs, toys, 
and notions, 

SCAP hopes to use the income from 
these exports to buy raw materials. 
Properly used, this could go toward 
building up an annual foreign exchange 
profit of 20% to 30%. Japan would 
thus eventually become self-supporting. 
Exports would pay for next year’s raw 
materials and the food imports (3 mil- 
lion tons) required for a minimum 
standard of living. 

e Major Drawback—But SCAP’s current 
plans have one major drawback: For the 
next 10 years, the U.S. would have to 
subsidize completely Japan’s imports of 
food, fertilizers, and medicine. Other- 





How to Buy From Japan 


At the very best, doing busi- 
ness with Japan will not be a 
simple matter. But for those in- 
terested in buying Japanese goods, 
Business Week’s ‘Tokyo represent- 
ative sends along these instruc- 
tions: 

e From the nearest branch of the 
Dept. of Commerce’s Office of 
International ‘Trade (OTT), get a 
list of products “likely” to be 
available. Some of the products 
already listed: ceramics and china- 
ware, glassware, fish and fish prod- 
ucts, bicycles, notions and novel- 
ties, paper and paper products, 
pearls, furs, silk fabrics. 

e If any of the items on the list 
interest you, apply to OIT for 
permission to go to Japan. l'inal 
approval is up to the Inter-Allied 
Trade Board, Far Eastern Com- 
mission. 

e The U.S. Commercial Co. 
(USCC) and the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) will continue to handle 
the sale of raw silk and cotton tex- 
tiles. USCC will also continue to 
dispose of the 1947 tea crop, but 
the sale of 1948’s crop will go 
through private channels. 

e You will have complete freedom 
in contacting Japanese business- 
men. To expedite this, the Japa- 
nese government’s board of trade 
(Boeki Cho) is working up ex- 
hibits and lists of manufacturers 
and exporters. 

e After selecting products, you 
will talk prices—in dollars—with 
both Boeki Cho and the Foreign 
Trade Division, Economic & Sci- 
entific Section of General Head- 
quarters of SCAP. Sellers will set- 
tle yen prices with Boeki Cho. 

e Final contracts will be made 
with Boeki Cho, 

e You must arrange insurance and 
shipment of goods from Japanese 
ports. 

e Payments must be made before 
goods are shipped from Japan. 











wise, starvation, unrest, and disease 
would overthrow the allied objective of 
democratizing Japan. ‘To date such im- 
ports have been bought with funds 
appropriated by Congress. ‘This actually 
amounts to a loan to be charged against 
Japan’s exports at some future date. 
Nor have Gen. MacArthur and his 
economic assistants in the Economic & 
Scientific Section of General Headquar- 
ters of SCAP (ESS) come up with an 
alternate scheme. But they have no illu- 
sions about Congress’ willingness to 


foot a Japanese bill of $350 million a 
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Washington will move fast to step up the pace of German industrial recovery. 
® 


Italy is slated for a high priority in the European recovery program. 

First financial shot in the arm may come from the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank. Bank officials have just returned from Rome. They took a good 
look at Italian industry, will probably recommend a $100-million loan. 

Industries most likely to get help: automotive, electrical, metal, 
chemical, and shipbuilding. 





° 
The De Gasperi government is 100% behind the Marshall plan. 


At Paris, Foreign Minister Sforza came up with some genuine proposals 
for an integrated Western Europe: 

(1) Italy might drop iron and steel production, turn this over to 
France; as an offset, expand its light metalworking industries. 

(2) Given enough cellulose, cotton, and coal, the Italian textile aiatey 
could supply Mediterranean and Middle Eastern markets at greatly reduced 
prices. 

(3) Italy’s hydroelectric power would be expanded, part of the output 
being exported to France. 

(4) Fiat would stop production of luxury cars, switch entirely to trucks. 

a 

The U. S. remains a solid economic bulwark for Western Europe. 
American products are being shipped across the Atlantic in staggering 
volume. 

If there is no slowdown, 1947 U. S. exports to the 16 Marshall plan 
nations will be: 

Coal, $195 million. 

Foodstuffs, $1.2 billion (wheat, $255 million). 

Textiles, $622 million. 

Machinery and vehicles, $1.3 billion. 

& 

Open warfare between the Dutch and Indonesians is a hard blow to 
dollar-short and food-short Europe. 

It will delay sale of rubber and quinine to the U. S. Supplies of both 
promised to be plentiful at an early date. The dollars earned would have 
helped Holland. 

Sugar reserves ready for export from Indonesia are reported as 330,000 
tons. Rice exports from Java to India had already begun. Sumatra has 
stocks of 100,000 tons of palm oil, badly needed now in Europe. 

* 

U. S. engineering firms can soon get ready to bid for reconstruction 
contracts in Greece. 

Out of the $400 million Congress voted last week for the Greek-Turkish 
aid program, the State Dept. is planning to spend $48 million on physical 
reconstruction in Greece. On present reckoning the total will be divided: 

Railway construction, $13.5 million; highway work, $10.3 million; port 
facilities, $9.6 million; mines and industries, $5 million; irrigation, $3.6- 
million; telecommunications, $2 million; housing, $2 million; Corinth Canal 
repairs, $2 million. 

Engineer-manager contracts (awarded after negotiation) will be used 
in providing the needed U. S. know-how (page 94). 
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ALUMINUM BICYCLES; Light items add substance to Nippon’s export hopes. 


hoblem: Build Japan’s Exports 


First effort to revive prostrate foreign trade will start Aug. 
when foreign businessmen will arrive to buy. But Japan still has 
le to sell. U. S. help needed to boost imports first. 


l[OKYO=So far the allied occupa- 
bn authorities have barely managed to 
ta tochold on the problem of Japan’s 
pstrate foreign trade. 

First real effort to boost tiny Japa- 
se exports will start Aug. 15. Then 
¢ Supreme Commander for the Allied 
wets (SCAP) will allow foreign busi- 
smen into Japan for 21-day business 
ikets (box). World quota will be 
) trade representatives; the U. S. 
pota about 100 (BW—Jul.5’47,p85). 
‘altering Start—Chances are, however, 
it the export drive will only get off 
a faltering, snail-pace start. Reason: 
in has pitifully little to sell. 

Before it can squeeze out more than 
tickle of exports, Japan’s entire indus- 
| machine must be loaded and primed 
imports. All its important exports— 
cept silk—require large amounts of 
ported materials. 

SCAP estimates that Japan could ex- 
it $350 million worth of goods in 
‘next 12 months if—and it’s a big if— 
ports were adequate. With luck, ex- 
its may touch half that figure. 

lain Export—Textiles will fotm the 
‘(more than 80%) of this volume. 
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The rest will consist of small amounts 
of handicrafts and light manufactures 
now being produced (picture). 

Since the war’s end Japanese exports 
have totaled only about $175 million. 
(That’s after writing off some $34 million 
lost when the silk market recently col- 
lapsed.) Aside from cotton textiles and 
strategic war stocks (mostly metals), 
Japanese exports have consisted mainly 
of such items as bamboo rakes, caim- 
phor, chinaware, raw silk, lily bulbs, 
sperm head oil, green tea, furs, toys, 
and notions, 

SCAP hopes to use the income from 
these exports to buy raw materials. 
Properly used, this could go toward 
building up an annual foreign exchange 
profit of 20% to 30%. Japan would 
thus eventually become self-supporting. 
Exports would pay for next year’s raw 
materials and the food imports (3 mil- 
lion tons) required for a minimum 
standard of living. 

e Major Drawback—But SCAP’s current 
plans have one major drawback: For the 
next 10 years, the U.S. would have to 
subsidize completely Japan’s imports of 
food, fertilizers, and medicine. Other- 





How to Buy From Japan 


At the very best, doing busi- 
ness with Japan will not be a 
simple matter. But for those in- 
terested in buying Japanese goods, 
Business Week’s Tokyo represent- 
ative sends along these instruc- 
tions: 

e From the nearest branch of the 
Dept. of Commerce’s Office of 
International Trade (OTT), get a 
list of products “likely” to be 
available. Some of the products 
already listed: ceramics and china- 
ware, glassware, fish and fish prod- 
ucts, bicycles, notions and novel- 
ties, paper and paper products, 
pearls, furs, silk fabrics. 

e If any of the items on the list 
interest you, apply to OIT for 
permission to go to Japan. Final 
approval is up to the Inter-Allied 
Trade Board, Far Eastern Com- 
mission. 

e The U.S. Commercial Co. 
(USCC) and the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) will continue to handle 
the sale of raw silk and cotton tex- 
tiles. USCC will also continue to 
dispose of the 1947 tea crop, but 
the sale of 1948’s crop will go 
through private channels. 

e You will have complete freedom 
in contacting Japanese business- 
men. To expedite this, the Japa- 
nese government’s board of trade 
(Boeki Cho) is working up ex- 
hibits and lists of manufacturers 
and exporters. 

e After selecting products, you 
will talk prices—in dollars—with 
both Boeki Cho and the Foreign 
Trade Division, Economic & Sci- 
entific Section of General Head- 
quarters of SCAP. Sellers will set- 
tle yen prices with Boeki Cho. 

e Final contracts will be made 
with Boeki Cho. 

e You must arrange insurance and 
shipraent of goods from Japanese 
ports. 

e Payments must be made before 
goods are shipped from Japan. 











wise, starvation, unrest, and disease 
would overthrow the allied objective of 
democratizing Japan. ‘To date such im- 
ports have been bought with funds 
appropriated by Congress. ‘This actually 
amounts to a loan to be charged against 
Japan’s exports at some future date. 
Nor have Gen. MacArthur and _ his 
economic assistants in the Economic & 
Scientific Section of General Headquar- 
ters of SCAP (ESS) come up with an 
alternate scheme. But they have no illu- 
sions about Congress’ willingness to 
foot a Japanese bill of $350 million a 
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year. As yet they have made no effort 
to work out an industry-by-industry im- 
port-export program. 
e Successful Example—But ESS would 
not have to look far tor a successful ex- 
ample of what planned import-export 
can do for Japan. By a three-way credit 
arrangement (War Dept., U. $. Com- 
mercial Co., Commodity Credit Corp.) 
Japan has imported 900,000 bales of 
raw cotton. Cost: $170 million. 
Taking out 20% for domestic indus- 
trial use, the country will produce some 
$265 million worth of cotton cloth and 
yarn for export. Foreign exchange profit 
to Japan will run 56%. 
e Japan’s Proposals—Japanese industrial- 
ists, on thé other hand, have worked 
out their own economic proposals. They 
want the U.S. to grant a ten-year, $1- 
billion credit, to give the Japanese econ- 
omy the infusion it needs and replace 


SCAP’s day-to-day, stop-gap methods. - 


(This Joan would include the $320 mil- 
lion already granted by congressional 
appropriation.) 

They plan to use the entire credit, if 
granted, within three years’ time in 
order to stock up the needed raw ma- 
terials. By then, they predict, Japan 
would have a favorable trade balance. 
Repayment of the loan (plus 3% inter- 
est) would be made over the following 
10 years. 

Major criticism of the proposal is its 

emphasis on dollar credits. There is con- 
siderable question whether Japan can 
hope to accumulate sufficient surplus 
dollars over the decade to service the 
debt. 
e Trade Possibilities—Some hope lies in 
the possibility of building up multilat- 
eral trade agreements in the Far East, 
and thereby reducing the need for dol- 
lars. One example: India would like 
to send raw cotton to Japan, get cloth 
from the latter and rice from Siam. But 
Siam’s current rice production is way 
under par because its farmers have no 
incentive to produce due to a lack of 
goods. Japanese textile mills could 
break. the Siamese bottleneck, make all 
three countries happy. 

But little can be achieved along these 
lines until the Japanese finally run their 
own show, The first step in this direc- 
tion will come in August; final step will 
be the peace treaty, which will cast the 
rules under which Japan can participate 
in foreign trade. 
¢ The Big Job—But the peace treaty will 
not be a cure-all. It will merely set the 
stage for the biggest job in making a 
permanently peaceful Japan—economic 
rehabilitation. 

With help, Japan can achieve that in 
five years. Without help, it might make 
it by 1975. Meanwhile, mass starvation 
would lead to a resurgence of dictatorial 
and political control by one group or 
another, most likely the old regime or 
the Communists. 
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IV. FOR EXPORT: U. S. KNOW-HOW 


Service Across 


On contract-fee basis, U.S. machinery makers will size , 
natural resources, build plants, train native personnel, super 
production for customers overseas. 


The export of American know-how 
embraces nearly every branch of indus- 
try and technical service—from engineer- 
ing and construction to precision instru- 
ments and plastics. 

U.S. construction firms are called 
upon for all kinds of buildings and 
installations. They work closely with 
American engineers.and plant-designers 
in the export field. 

e Building—The J. A. Jones Construc- 
tion Co., Charlotte, N. C., is now bring- 
ing home its technical staff following 
completion of a 100-mi. highway in 
Ecuador. Winston Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, is building airports and high- 
ways in Colombia. D. J. Porter & Co., 
consulting engineers of Sacramento, is 
supplying technical assistance for air- 
port construction in Britain, France, 


Sweden, South Africa, and Latin Amer- 
1Ca. 
New York’s George F. Driscoll Co. 


is supervising the construction of an 
apartment building, a hotel, and an 
office building in Caracas, Venezuela. 
Most of the finished materials used in 
construction were shipped from the 
U.S. And the contract provides a fee 
for technical services. 

S. J. Groves &’Sons, Minneapolis, 
with Johnson, Drake & Piper, Inc., is 





Our Proudest Export 


American industrial know-how 
is playing a decisive role in the 
resurrection of business abroad 
and in the rise of industry in the 
world’s “backward areas.” 

American experts are at work all 
around the globe. They are keep- 
ing open the export channels for 
new American machines and proc- 
esses. They are building plants 
that will help undeveloped nations 
to earn their way into the market 
for American products. 

The story of what is happening 
and who is making it happen can’t 
be found in the trade statistics or 
the official records. To get it for 
management men, Business Week 
correspondents in the U. S. and 
12 foreign capitals have had to 
talk to hundreds of businessmen. 

This is the fourth and last re- 
port setting forth what they have 
found. 
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engaged on the $14-million, three. 
irrigation project at Reynosa, Mexi, 
The company also is supplying engine; 
ing aid for the $20-million waterwo; 
dam and aqueduct system for Care, 
Many U.S. contractors are curren! 
tied up on construction jobs at U. 
Pacific bases. Among their jobs g 
building docks, airports, roads, a 
other facilities on Guam, Okinawa, z 
less well-known islands. 

e Machinery-Makers’ Share—Heavy-m 
chinery builders supply their share 
know-how export. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Midd 
town, Ohio, has drawn plans for tj 
agen Argentine steel industry, 

as long been rumored that Am 
would get the nod to build. But i 
contract could still go to one or seve 
other U.S. firms with the techni 
ability to do the job. 

Mesta Machines Co., Pittsburgh, ; 
plied rolling mills for Brazil’s Nation 
Steel Co. (BW—Jun.28'47,p89). Beli 
the war, Mesta and Pittsburgh’s Unit 
Engineering & Foundry Co. « 
built one of Britain’s two existing } 
strip mills. Both firms have been « 
sulted on the new strip mills plannedi 
South Wales. Mesta seems the m 
likely to accept the proposition. 

Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, bu 

the coke ovens at Volta Redonda 
signed, supervised construction, 2 
trained operators. Its licensees in Eu 
land and France build Koppers-Beci 
coking ovens and train foreign pers 
nel. American Zine & Lead Co, § 
Louis, is currently training Mexic 
and Chinese technicians in its pla We 
e Buses for Mexico—Reynolds Me 
Co., Richmond, is training person) 
in the U.S. to staff its new Mexi 
plant (which uses U.S. raw metal) 
group of Mexican industrialists asi 
Trumpis-Collar & Assoc., Los Angel 
to design an aluminum-body bus ; 
Mexico City, arrange to have com; 
nents made in the U. S. for assembly 
Mexico. Finding Reynolds there, Tr 
pis-Collar recommended local mii i= 
facture, designed an operation whi M¥ 
would first turn out 500 buses at ! 
a month. Then it would switch to m 
ing sewing machines, household ap; 
ances, farm and office equipment, 4 
other needed consumer goods. 

Many U.S. machinery makers 
distributors to teach American techn! 
ways to clients. International Hares 
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through the Stratosphere 
| 


IR travel on the new Boeing Strato- 
cruisers has a double meaning. The 
cabins of these 81 passenger planes are 
pressurized and the air is conditioned for 
the travelers’ comfort. Air filters are an 
essential part of this conditioning system 
to remove dust, lintand a high percentage 


of tobacco smoke from the recirculated air. 


High altitude flying presents unusual 
problems in cleaning aiz. Filters had to be 
light weight, compact, easily serviced 
and capable of removing dust, lint and 
tobacco smoke under pressurized circu- 
lation. AAF engineers, with 25 years ex- 
perience in the solution of difficult dust 
problems, supplied the answer with a 
specially designed dry-type filter that 


meets these rigid specifications. 


This same engineering experience that 
met the air cleaning requirements in 
stratosphere flying can give you a “down 
to earth” solution to your everyday dust 
problems. The American Air Filter re- 
presentative in your locality will be glad 
to talk over your air cleaning problems... 


problems that may now eat into your profits. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


}d app 

ent, AIR FILTERS 

« AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
techn! 
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EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 
MORE THAN 
535,000 SUNDAY 
420,000 DAILY 
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when you come to Balfewwe -J 


An address favorably known to the 
travel-wise. 700 comfortable rooms, 

Excellent cuisine. Garage facilities, 
Vacationists—write for brochure, 
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ASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


WANTED 


By large financially powerful 
diversified organization wishing 
to add another enterprise to 
present holdings. 

Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 

Box 1251, 1474 B'way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


























Improve your S 
business. Place your name 
before your customers ‘and prospects with 
sensat ional New Fisherman's De-Liar 

xduct Display Mechanical Pencils Gift 
Le athe ‘r, Safety First Cases, Personalized 
lendars. In- 





Resultful. Get our Big Catalog. 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. BW-14, Ann Arbor Mich. (Distributors Everywhere) 


CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS 


FOR MARKING SHIPMENTS — Machines cut %"", 4", 
1’. For Free Handbook, sample stencils, prices, pin this to 
business letterhead with your name. at 


expensive. 











MARSH 
STENCIL 
MACHINE CO 


S8 MARSH BLOG. BELLEVILLE, LL U.S A 





SWEDISH AGENCY 


A Swedish manufacturer of tubular (fluorescent) 
lighting fixtures is interested in representing an 
American manufacturer in that field. 

if interested please address 


MR. LENART RYDIN, 
c/o Lampion, A. B., 
Hamagatan 22, Uppg a, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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INSTRUCTION is a vital factor in the know-how pattern. Example: At Consol 


Engineering Corp., Pasadena, an Australian learns about a spectrometer. 


Co., Chicago; Philco Corp., Philadel- 
phia; and Caterpillar ‘Tractor Co., 
Peoria, are examples. Another group 
(including the Nash Division of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit; Bostitch, 
Inc., E. Greenwich, R. I.; Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., Philadelphia; and War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland) sends 
technicians to instruct buyers or dis- 
tributors. 

e Teaching Them How—Federal Prod- 
ucts Corp., Providence, has two Chi- 
nese learning to operate its precision 
instruments. Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, has a European engineering 
staff, but sends installation engineers 
abroad when necessary. Weatherford 
(Tex.) Spring Co. sent men abroad 
with $1-million worth of goods sold to 
South American customers. Foreigners 
visit and study at the St. Louis Car 
Co. plant. 

Consolidated Engineering Corp., 
Pasadena, maker of mass spectrometers, 
trains foreign operators in the U.S. 
(picture). Units have been sold to Aus- 
tralia, France, Holland, and Canada. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee, sets up 
equipment abroad and trains person- 
nel there. Hathaway Instrument Co., 
Denver, has a training program in the 
U.S. to pass on its technical knowl- 
edge to foreign electronic engineers. 
e Students From All Over—Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., machine-tool 
builder, provides an 18-month to two- 
year training course for foreign tech- 
nicians. Students from eight countries 
are now in training. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has $10 million in private contracts 
abroad—in China, Finland, South and 
Central America, the Philippines, South 


Africa, 


installations and _ trains _ per 
abroad. Sales to England, France, 
Sweden involve no engineering ai 
the company has insisted upon 
technical aid with contracts in 7) 
Brazil, and Argentina. 

Turner Mfg. Co., Statesville, \ 


maker of hay-balers, two-wheel ecot 


threshers, and sawmills, is exp 
complete sawmills to practically 
tree-growing country in the 
Grinnell Co., Providence, mai 


turer of automatic sprinklers, senj 


engineers abroad on a fee basis ‘ 
stall equipment. 

e Plans Pending—Johns-Manville ( 
New York, has pending sg 
many parts of the world. The : 
plans abroad call for working wit 
vate capital, supplying constr 
design and experts on a manage! 
fee basis. 

Industrial Production Intem 
Ltd., New York (a subsidiary 0! 
duction Specialties, Inc.), repr 
some 40 firms in the plastics, 1 
and woodworking field. This firm 
to license manufacture of U.S. 
ucts abroad, build plants, train p 
nel, supervise production, 

Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, 1 
announced an extensive export | 
all its products. It will collaborate 
foreign capital to set up oie 
don, Toronto, Southern Ri 
South Africa, and later in Av 
Holland, and Brazil. 

e Wholly Owned Branches—Akr 
ber companies are also supplying 
nical advice and assistance 10 
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Norway, and New Zed 
e Supervising Installation—C]earin; 
chine Corp., Chicago, supervises fx 
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of the world to branch plants and 
ated foreign companies. Goodyear 
& Rubber Co. and Firestone 
» & Rubber Co. operate almost 
irely through wholly owned branches. 
neral Tire & Rubber Co. and B. F. 
odrich Co. work through arrange- 
nts with affliated firms. 

godrich has recently helped install 
new tire factory in the Netherlands. 
eral is currently supplying the tech- 
ml knowledge for a South African 
and rubber plant; it may soon have 
ew afhliate in the Argentine. In addi- 
in to technical skill, the Akron firms 
pply specifications, make available 
ents and research developments. 
Votator Division of Girdler Corp., 
ile, maker of lard, margarine, 
f shortening machines, builds plants 
biseas equipped with “‘Votator” ma- 
nes, 

ontinental Can Co., New York, has 
ciated companies in 12 countries. 
e most important is the Metal Box 
». Ltd. in Britain. Continental li- 


Consol ; , 
ter, ses its associates to use certain ma- 
inery and assists them on_ specific 
y Zesqgpinical problems. ; 
‘learnogiood = Processing = Assistance—F'ood 
vises foechinery Corp., San Jose, Calif., sends 
pers experts abroad to install licensed 
France. qgupment. 
ing aig enezuela will get food-making help 
1pon ag Nelson A. Rockefeller’s Venezuela 
“in Tagpic Economy Corp. A fisheries com- 
ny, a milk reconstituting plant, and a 
‘iJle, Ned Warehousing unit are being set up 
sel coo Subsidiaries of VBEC. Control of 
s expe’ Will pass to private Venezuelan 
ically q@estors within ten years. 
the yqglackling a Survey—A New York engi- 


ting firm, Burns & Roe, Inc., is co- 
rating with the Rockefeller group in 
eloping Venezuela. ‘The Caracas gov- 
ment +e asked Burns & Roe to 
kle a survey of the country’s natural 
urces and power potential. 

he firm already has one power plant 
der way in Venezuela. It is working 
several power stations for Turkey 
d blueprinting others for India. 
ewcomers—International Industrial 
search Institute, Inc., New York’s 
vcomer to the field, will soon be offer- 


man 
rs, | 
basis 





wile ( 
project 
The 
ag will 
onstrud 
lanage! 


ntem 





lary ot ; 
~ teprigp the same across-the-board services as 
tics, ge of the leading U.S. engineering 
s firm ges: Only there’s a difference: I.1.R.I 
U.S, @pctting up branch institutes abroad— 
rain Mgorgentina, Mexico, Colombia, India, 
‘South Africa. The plan is to use 
oe. hae branch groups, staffed by local busi- 
ort pigpmen and industrial engineers to 
borate’ Continuous service. 
nts igeXporters of U.S. know-how are 


Rhoe’s accepting on a vast scale an almost 
itless challenge and opportunity. 


at fact is of great importance to the 
_ Ako Of the world. For only America has 
plvin : facilities, the knowledge, and the 
. i ngth to get production going in 
ry corner of the globe. 
July 26 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding $5 par 
| value common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 12, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 18, 1947. If the proposed 
stock split-up becomes effective be- 
fore September 12, 1947 the divi- 
dend will be of seventy-five cents 
($.75) on each. share of the new 
$2.50 par value common stock. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 








NEWLY FURNISHED OFFICES 


available for individuals selective about 
their accommodations and associates 








(to be used for executive purposes 
only). Our own headquarters office 
building has just been reconditioned. 
You enjoy everything we have, a sec- 
retarial receptionist, stenographer, 24- 


hour telephone answering service. Near 
Grand Central and U.N, One block 
from new Air Terminal site. Come, 
See! References. 
TELANSERPHONE 

224 East 38th Street New York 16, 
MUrray Hill 7-6500 


PROTECT sricut metat surraces! 


“*REDSKIN” a liquid plastic coating applied by 
spray, brush or dipping. Dries quick to a tough, 
elastic film. Protects against rust, smears, 
chemical and mechanical damage. Peals off in 
one strip, leaves surface with original high polish. 
Write for complete information. 


DENNIS CHEMICAL CO. 2701 Papin St., St. Louis 3, Mo 














PROFITABLE LOS ANGELES BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


@ A tong established, nationally recognized 
wholesale company with net worth about $300,- 
000.00 is available from original founders. 
Doing about 2 million dollars per year and 
still growing. Exceptionally clean inventory, 
top lines, Good lease on two story building, 
well situated, Full particulars to qualified 
purchasers. 


Address Inquiries to 
Box 1382, BUSINESS WEEK 
601 West 5th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








THE 

WEIGHT 

OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
OPINION 


In 1946, 693 advertisers 
placed 3,239 pages of busi- 
ness-goods and services ad- 
vertising in the pages of this 
magazine. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 155.2 155.8 146.0 167.3 
Railroad ....... 45.3 45.3 40.7 59.5 
> rer 76.0 76.8 73.8 87.0 
Bonds 
Industrial -......122.9 1229 122.3 122.9 
Railroad ....... 110.8 110.7 107.3 118.4 
ERY os Scruae 113.9 114.5 113.4 115.1 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp, 


The Bulls Are Happy 


Many a Wall Street bull had confi- 

dently expected great things immedi- 
ately from the recent decisive break- 
through of the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock price average to a new 1947 peak. 
But they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment—at first. ‘That event didn’t in- 
spire any new waves of buying enthu- 
siasm. Neither did it touch off any 
panicky rush to cover current extensive 
short positions. 
e Reverse Action—Instead, the break- 
through worked in reverse. Cauticus in- 
vestors and traders recalled that prices 
had been advancing for eight straight 
weeks. Thus they figured that it might 
be smart to reappraise the over-all mar- 
ket picture before acting. 

But what has happened since hasn’t 
disappointed the Street’s growing bull- 
ish element too much. In fact, it has 
probably further strengthened many 
beliefs that the price rally is merely the 
opening phase of a brand-new bull mar- 


ket. 





True, the pressure of recc 


taking operations has forc 
downward. And by the mid 
week there were not many 
issues that weren't selling 
slightly under their highs reg 
the May-July rally. 
e Solid Basis—Nevertheless, t] 
has given ground only gruding!|,. | 
have been no alarming waves of 
ing. And daily trading vol 
the New York Stock Exchai 
exhibited a tendency to drop oft 
whenever the industrials hayc 
any weakness. 

Even more encouraging to tlic | 
has been the new activity of the 






























erto laggard rails. While indus b 
stocks have drifted lower, rails hiayc . 
closed definite strength. — Fspeci P 
strong have been such "ihue chi } 
mon stocks as Union Pacific, Not rf 
Western, and Atchison. Some St ; 
quarters claim that much smart mo; F 
has lately found its way into the bet 
grade rails. . 
At midweek, there were signs ap! 7 
that penetration of new 1947 ° 
ground by the rails may not bc " 
oft as the bulls had feared. And if! ; 


general market is to rally much fur! d 
according t to chartists, such a ri 

be a necessary sequel to the recent 
industrial peak. 

e Public Interest—So far, the May-] 
rally has aroused slight interest 
general public. But during Jul; 
have been signs that more and A 
outsiders are getting interested. 





COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD c 
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sain reason is the change in sentiment 
oncerning the current outlook for 


business. 


Last May’s recession talk, for exam- 
je, is almost completely absent from 
rokerage boardrooms now. Strong fac- 
ors in this change have been (1) the 
ontinued high levels of corporate divi- 


jends (box, below); and (2) the ex- 


ellence of most of the first-half earnings 
eports now flooding in. 

Most first-half reports are living up 
ully to earlier expectations. National 
ash Register, for example, could boast 





of earnings of $3.08 a share, compared 
with only 16¢ in January-June, 1946; 
United Fruit $3.03 vs. $1.90; Worth- 
ington Pump $9.28 vs. a 22¢ deficit; 
Libby-Owens $2.51 vs. 32¢; and Gen- 
eral Electric $1.32 vs. a loss of 20¢ 
last year. 

¢ Cheerful Outlook—What earnings will 
do from now on is another matter. But 
the bulls are even confident about that, 
too. They are sure that no serious re- 
cession lies ahead, And recently they 
converted more and more of the public 
to their point of view. 





Dividend Tally for First Half of 1947 


Common stock dividends are 
breaking almost as many records as 
corporate profits (BW —May3’47, 

15). 

: As shown in a New York Stock 
Exchange compilation (below), some 
82% of all Big Board common stocks 
could boast of 1947 first-half divi- 
dend payments; in 1946 only 50% 
could make the claim. That wasn’t 
all. Almost 47% of all the issues paid 
out more cash to shareholders than 
in the first six months of 1946. An- 
other 30% held their 1946 dividend 
rates. And only 6% had to reduce, 
defer, or eliminate dividend pay- 
ments. 


Approx. Amount % 
Number Dividend First Half, 1947 of Dividends Change 
of Payers Dividend Results (000 omitted) 1947 
Industry Issues 1947 1946 Higher Same Reduced 1947 1946 vs. 1946 
Amusement........ 20 17 17 12 5 0 $29,477 $20,700 +42.4% 
Automotive. ....... 65 49 46 24 22 7 106,953 86,726 +23.3 
Aviation... .ccccces 24 6 12 0 4 8 5,306 11,153 —52.4 
OO eer 25 21 20 15 6 0 13,240 9,278 +42.7 
Office equipment.... 10 9 10 7 2 1 11,459 9,581 +19.6 
a 74 71 70 46 17 9 167,582 127,142 +31.8 
Electricalequipment. 18 17 16 9 8 0 36,629 35,206 +4.0 
Farm machinery.... 6 4 3 2 1 1 12,224 9,491 +28.8 
WE: 6b épecene 28 23 22 9 12 z 33,373 34,138 —2.2 
Pde coins 24> 4s 64 59 55 32 25 2 88,063 68,852 +27.9 
Garment makers.... 6 5 5 4 1 1 1,693 1,357 +248 
Land, realty, etc.... 6 4 0 re 0 0 Ce Seeds baw eens 
Leather, shoe mfrs.. 11 9 7 9 0 0 8,262 5,683 +45.4 
Mach’y, metal prod. 92 78 78 37 37 7 47,267 37,645 +25.6 
EPR 35 25 25 19 5 3 44,690 37,928 +17.8 
Paper, publishing. .. 31 26 25 23 3 0 22,655 11,585 +95.6 
Petroleum.......0+ 40 35 33 23 10 3 181,249 133,660 +35.6 
Sar er 78 48 47 6 39 6 93,763 106,353 —11.8 
Retail merchandise.. 70 65 63 12 3 108,692 74,912 +45.1 
RUMP. sc cicceccse 10 10 10 7 2 1 18,404 10,373 +77.4 
Shipbuilding........ 5 5 5 0 3 2 2,131 2,750 —22.5 
Ship operating...... 6 5 5 3 2 0 4,514 2,727 +65.5 
Steel, iron, coke..... 39 31 25 21 10 0 57,439 46,251 +24.2 
Pr a biabcidns 33 31 28 23 8 0 28,780 14,210 +102.5 
OGG Si cscs ccs 18 17 16 5 11 i 28,231 25,912 +8.9 
Transportation serve 
ee Preeert 4 3 2 2 1 0 839 256 +227.7 
Ws Sc ickc ccs 67 $4 50 26 25 tq 191,543 174,911 +9.5 
U. S. companies 
operating abroad.. 24 13 11 5 5 3 24,222 17,450 +38.8 
Foreign companies.. 16 14 12 8 5 1 37,411 33,382 +12.1 
Other companies.... 20 19 19 10 8 1 11,622 8,317 +39.7 
Grand Totals... 945 773 737 441 289 *66 $1,419,593 $1,157,929 +22.6% 


_—_. 


* Payments were reduced on 43 issues and eliminated or deferred on 23 issues. 


Among the groups whose divi- 
dends made the best first-half show- 
ing were amusement, building, 
leather and shoe, paper and publish- 
ing, department store, rubber, ship 
operating, and textile issues. Their 
payments ranged from 42.4% to as 
much as 102.5% above January-June, 
1946. But many of these very stock 
groups turned in a below-average rec- 
ord marketwise (BW—Jul.19’47, 
p103). 

The worst dividend performers 
were aviation, financial, rail, and 
shipbuilding groups. Their payments 
dropped 2.2% to 52.4% below com- 
parable 1946 levels, 
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Cold Storage Plants Offer 
Hot Tip On Wood Construction 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER* adds 
long life to the other advantages 
of wood construction; that’s the 
verdict of cold storage and ice 
plant operators after observing 
its fine performance for the past 
nineteen years. They’ve used 
hundreds of thousands of feet of 
Wolmanized Lumber for cold- 
room floors, framing and linings. 


WOOD CONSTRUCTION puts cold 
storage within reach of many 
fruit and vegetable growers, by 
cutting the initial cost of these 
plants. Wolmanized Lumber as- 
sures low upkeep costs, because 
this wood is able to withstand 
the high humidities encountered. 
Its insulating properties give 
added operating economies. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordi- 
nary lumber which has been 
made resistant to decay and 
termite attack by vacuum-pres- 
sure impregnation with Wolman 
Salts* preservative. It adds little 
to the first cost of a structure— 
is light, strong, resilient. It goes 
up quickly and easily and is 
clean, odorless and paintable. 


HAVE YOU A PROBLEM which 
might be solved with Wolman- 
ized Lumber? We'll gladly send 
you additional data on its use. 
Write American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Company, 1656 McCormick 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Registered Trade Mark 


LUMBER 
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WHAT A TWO-WORLD FOOD PROBLEM MEANS 


The tragic political process that is rapidly developing 
two postwar worlds instead of one will inevitably have 
vast repercussions in American industry (page 15). 

Among its most important effects are those that touch 
the American farmer, and rebound against food prices, 
wage demands, and related issues. This fact is being 
driven home right now by the revelation that we are in 
for continued world food shortages and face darkened 
prospects for U. S. feed crops (both of which have 
already affected U. S. farm prices). 


@ Reactions to the Marshall plan conferences now 
clearly show that the Old World is split right down the 
middle. Eastern European suppliers of prewar agricul- 
tural surpluses are virtually cut off from economic inter- 
course with their industrial markets and suppliers on 
the western flank of the continent. Russia may swap 


some grain for British machines; but, after the Soviet 
walkout on the recent International Cereals Conference, 
we must assume such deals will be few and far between. 
There seems to be relatively little chance for some time 
to come that such prewar food exporters as the Poles, 
Hungarians, Romanians, Bulgarians, and East Prussians 


will be sending their grains, tobacco, meat products, or 
other farm commodities into Austria, the Ruhr, Britain, 
Switzerland, or other western deficit areas in any major 
quantities. 

The implication, of course, is that Western Europe 
must continue to rely on the New World for much of 
its food. This is a matter that concerns Latin America, 
Canada—and Oceania—as well as the United States. But 
first and foremost it means that export demands on 
American farm production will remain large for a longer 
time to come than anybody was formerly willing to 
contemplate. 

Already we are learning that the coming third winter 
since the end of the war wilt find the needy nations as 
hungry as ever before—if not hungrier. The secretary 
of the International Emergency Food Council, D. A. 
Fitzgerald, has told us this month that world grain 
exports required for 1947-48 will total 50 million tons— 
against the 38 million tons wanted in the food year just 
completed, and the 28 million tons actually shipped 


(half from the U. S.). 


@ One reason for this desperate situation is the bad 
weather that struck Europe and other areas last winter 
and spring; another is the slow recovery of European 
agriculture. But obviously a basic explanation of such 
a surprising deficit lies in the failure of Eastern Europe 
to return to its prewar status of breadbasket for its west- 
ern neighbors. 

Just how heavily the Kremlin is relying on the food 
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card in its current diplomatic game with the Unitg 
States is one of the many international unknowns. fy 
one thing, no one can say at this moment how much sy 
plus food Eastern Europe is capable of producing ayj 
dangling before the eyes of its hungry neighbors. But j 
is clear that the governments of the western world cann 
permit Eastern Europe’s food to become a_ trum 
card. Hence the need to continue American fog 
exports, 

At the same time, it doesn’t take a great deal of foo 
exporting to make the difference between high ay 
moderate food prices at home. Our 1946-1947 exports 

% or 8% of our food output are keeping over-all fan 
prices 107% to 15% above what they otherwise would by 
And food is 40% of the cost of living. 


@ Moreover, such exports have an even sharper cf 
when important sectors of American agriculture ay 
assailed by bad weather as now seems to be the cas 
It is true that our wheat harvest, the most importa 
for foreign feeding, runs over a quarter billion mo 
bushels than last year. But reports indicate that 4 
may have almost a billion bushels less of corn, oats, an 
similar feed grains. And supplies and prices of whe 
and corn interact on one another and on the livesto( 
products dependent on corn which take up the bu 
of U. S. food spending. So the drain of food expod 
cannot be passed off as a minor matter, just because ¢ 
a bumper wheat crop. This will remain true even 
the yields of 1947 feed grains improve with bette 
weather in coming months. 

The likely result of all this is that food prices wi 
come down very little the rest of this year, as the Burea 
of Agricultural Economics now forecasts. ‘They ma 
even go up, as some farm economists claim. In eith 
case, the prospect sharply belies the predictions maf 
last spring that farm and food prices would fall of 


least 20% by the year-end. 


@ In this setting, the inflationary possibilities of Joh 
Lewis’ coal pact, with its 45¢ hourly wage boost, tal 
on greater significance. Chances for avoiding an ea 
third round of wage troubles rested in part on hopes ff 
declining food prices. Those hopes for lower pnd 
now appear forlorn. 

Not so long ago, the U. S. was counting on wo 
food needs to diminish rapidly with a return to prew 
world trade patterns. Thus we must recognize tl 
developments abroad, particularly in the case of fot 
are effecting a fairly basic change in the outlook! 
domestic business. Along with other new hazards, 
shall have to learn to live with a two-world fo 
problem. 


BUSINESS WEEK @ July 25, ! 
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